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THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. 


Weary and sad, on Egypt’s plains Repose, while heave 





rhe flying parents sink to rest; And bright angelic forms appear 
" Not so their child, who warm retains To paint anew loved Israel’s 
His sacred mission in his breast 


And your lone hearts with | 





W hose spirit upward wings its flight 








t Repose, while Judah’s lyre is str 
Serene. amid the wastes around. And faney gilds your native ski 
And contemplates each prospect bright While, soft, again his praise is sung 
With which his Father's realms abound And hosts seraphic chant replies 
Ss ep Mary ' gentle mother, sle ep! Ye hearts bereaved, your opes renew 
Sleep. Joss ph! partner of her woes Ye pilgrims o’er earth’s gloomy sc¢ 
Your y « d doth v ils keep ‘ ir angel ch i now pleads or yo 
io 5 bur sweeilr os \s led o he Nazar 
Your infant's prayers ascend on } \ s brigh ( yur : 
As purest ce e to His throne With go ha 1 i v 
W hose wat i ill- seeing eve A ‘ " i 1 > 
lilumes the path with sorrows | \ au ) 
OE 
rap . r >H QT »_ne 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES 
BY ARD CO R 
(S Pla ) 
Fa ady yu art I oisy praitier, playing 
And happ I trow— i ‘in around thy neck 
For a calm and holy fee ¥ Would wake the infant, sleeping now 
is wr te i¢ i i WwW 1b for y n iwers Check 


th What an air of mystery 





Is centered i reast She look to thy eyes; 

As tho ston thy lie ones— l izes on the sleeping babe 
Caressing and caressed W vonder r surprise 

i thou hast wealth and luxury But where is he, thy er dea 

To add unto thy pleasures; In all of wed ss? 

But what were gold and gems without Ere ' ventie husband w 
Thy little household treasures! Sa ‘ ee W a kis 

Ah! many a rich man’s home and hearth A the evening hour comes on 
Were desolate and drear A : all its social pleasures, 

If God had not vouchsafed to him Ye shal] bless your Maker for 
His litte children dear? Paose little household treasures! 
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STATUE OF 





(S 
Int tatue is of exq ly pure marble, and 
is placed upon a pedestal of Peterhead granit 
the weight ot to itue with the pe destal being 
between three and four tons. 7 attitude is we 
chosen and expressive, and the drapery well ar- 
ranged. Extraordinary pains has been taken d 
with perfect success, to insure in 1] tatue a good 
ness of the excellent Wesley. Dr. Adam 
Clarke (who knew Wesley for several year in 
0, bore the following testimony to the fidelity 


~ Mr. Manning’s model—the original being a 


bust, for which Wesley sat five times to Mr. 
Wood, of Burslem, and which was cast in brass 


by Mr. Forshaw, of Liverpool, under the eye of 
| 


the late John Jackson, R.A. Dr. Adam Clarke 
says —_— 
“* The noble ay arance of Mr. Weslk y's face, 


I see in the terra-cotta of Mr. Wood, exactly 


transformed from it to the clay, and afterwards to 
the selenite of Mr. Manning, and in the brass cast 
by John Forshaw, Esq., and chased up to nature 
R.A. I see also, 


! | +} 
ile length, with its 


under the eye of John Jackson, 
in Mr. Manning’s work, the wh 
exact proportions and drapery ; his commanding 


attitude, his attractive expré i—in a word, his 


mind and his manner, as his friends now remain- 


ing l mg beheld an | rejoice d In him ; and as those 


who have only seen him in his works may not be 
lad to know, on the faith of those who 


have seen him, and could jud re. 


a little g 


ssof John Wes- 
l so by Mr. Wesley 
himself, in the original bust from which this was 


‘“* This statue is a perfect like 
ey, and was declared to be 


correctly taken.”’ 
Mr. Jackson’s description of Wesley’s person 


THE 





WESLEY 


REV. JOHN 


= . ‘ - 
il 1d with inter in connection with Mr 





The figure of Mr. Wesley was remarkable 


His stature was low; his habit of body, in every 
period of life, the reverse of corpulent, and expres 
sive of strict ten I e and continual exercise 

und, notwitl r his small size, his step was 


atlew years ol 
His face, fo 


an old man, was one of the finest we have seer 


firm, and his appearance, till within 





I death, vigorous a 


A clear, smooth forehead, an aquiline nose, an 
eye the brightest and most piercing that can be 
d a fresl 
at his years, and impressive o 
lth, conspired to render him ¢ 
ting figure. 


ness of com; lexion scarcely 





venerable and intere Few have seen 
him without being struck with his appearance 


and many who had been greatly prejudiced again 


iim, have been known to change their opinion th 





moment they were introduced into his presence 
In his countenance and demeanor there was 


cheerfulness mingled with gravity; a sprightii 


ness, which was the natural result of an unusua 
flow of spirits, and yet was accompanied wit 


tranquillity. His 





every mark of the most seren 
aspect, particularly in protile, | 


ter of acuteness and penetration. In dress, he 


1 a strong chara 


was the pattern of neatness and simplicity. A 
narrow plaited stock; a coat with a small upright 
collar; no buckles at his knees; nosilk or velve 
in any part of his apparel; and a head as white as 
snow, gave an idea of something primitive and 
apostolic, while an air of neatness and cleanliness 


was diffused over his whole person.”’ 





BY GOLD 


REMEMBER thy Creator 





While the pulse of youth beat 
While the evil days come not 
Nor the weary years draw nigh 
When man can find no pleasure 
In the hollow things of earth, 
And the heart turns, sick and sad 
From the jarring sound of mirth 
Ere the light of stars is darkened 
Ere the glorious sun grows dim 
And the bitter cup of sorrow 
Is filling to the brim 


U4 


Ait. 


TES 


PENN 


When the grinder’s song is low, 
And the wailing mourners come 

Marching in the death-procession 
As man goeth to his home 

Ere the golden bow! be broken, 
Or the silver cord unwound, 

The pitcher shattered, at the well 
The broken wheel be found 

In the day when keepers tremble, 
And the strong men bow the knee 

Then shal! dust to dust return, 
And to God the spirit flee 














THE CLEYBORNES 
(Co t ved ™ a 

PART THIRD ( ( t t er near ) y 

r i 4 1 ! ey ot ly pass d mie 

Amanpa !’’—repeated Cleyborne saying he was go to bring you a glass of wa 
, There was sternness in his voice, and in his ter Are you dizzy with waltzing, or tired, or 
eye. She started, turned pale, and shrunk from what? Oh, Mr. Cleyborne re you there? | 

he ¢ rcling arm of Tilney St. Ives; and at- protest I did not see y Just ar 1?’ 

empted to disengage her hand from the clasp of I am’’—re {1 Cleyborne I went, fir 
- to Miss Wavy vy V having, | letter. ar 
‘Are you ill, Mrs. Cleyborne ??’—inquired her prised me of her remov iither learnt tha 
partner Amanda \ t Mrs. Hautonberg’s. She had no 
No—yes—very’’—was her agitated reply. reason to expect m« evening; but I was 

I will waltz no more.—I cannot.—Let me si f ) ive A r than I anticipated 
down.”’ ind, very naturally, I took the liberty of comn 


He led 
I bring Mrs. Somerden to you ? “All right” 1 Somerden. “And I 

’ “oo no—bring nobody. For heaven’s sake, sure Mrs. Hau ere won't ¢ } ler it anv 
a 


her to the nearest sofa, saying—‘‘ Shall here to1 t her 











do nothing to attract attention towards me.’’ liberty: for. of ¢ = an invitation for yé 
‘A glass of water may relieve you’ — aid he went v » your wu And when people are 

I will fly and get you one.”’ invited. they. of cot have a right to con 

He repaired to a little tab!e in one corner, on [t’s a pity, t you did not take time to ge 
which he had seen an elegant arrangement for on something ot a co ne. You see, lam Fra 

Ip} lying water to those who needed it; but Diavolo.’’ 

th the silver pitchers were nowempty. Not Cleyborne did not s¢ nd did not care; |! 
eeing a servant at hand, he hastened out of the W at tion ced on his wife, w! 
rvom to find one. now looked iown t ier dress and seemed 

Amanda sat alone upon the sofa. Nearly all ’ med tor |, by so doing, display all } 

e company were waltzing, and the remainder fantastic h me to the reproving glance ot 
were looking on. or conversing with each other. er husband. 

She saw her husband approaching. And leani ‘You m have been overcome by the unex 
ick her head, she desperately concealed her pected sight of Mr. Cleyborne’’—said Mrs. S« 
ice behind the fall of a window curtain that mer 

ng near her How odd! emarked ley M ' 

Am i ’—said Cley rne—‘‘ what | , , ré ¢ rt east afle 

. ? ° ‘ ‘ 

‘Oh, spare me !’’—she exclaimed, still cover I'he f t ll now came up, fi 

rher face. ‘‘ Oh, spare me now! Let m ) lowed by r, Madelina 

home—let me go home!”’ ‘“*T hav lof your indisposition, my 

We will go immediately’’—said he, with- dear Mrs. Cleyborne’’—said Mrs. Hautonber 
irawing the curtain trom her tace. ‘** Allow my dau to conduet you to a cham- 

“Oh. not with you—not with you’’—she eXx- er. re vou e down comfortably.’’ 
claimed, shutting her eyes. ‘‘1 have been fool- ‘“*T will stay re with you till you are bet- 
sh, and I am afraid.”’ ter’'—said Madelina. kindly. 

“Your folly I have witnessed’’—said he, en- “Oh no!’’—replied Amanda—‘' I am not ill. 
deavoring to speak calmly—-‘‘ and I am grieved I am not, indeed—! am better, I thank you. But 
ind disappointed. But let us not talk of it now. I would rather go home 
We must both command ourselves, or we shall ‘‘ Go home before supper !’’—exclaimed Sim- 
be observed, which will render us liable to invi- ley Somerden. ‘* You would not think of such 
dious remarks. Let me conduct you to the a thing if vou had seen the table. I slipped into 
ladies-room, and I will then see for a carriage.’’ the supper-room half an hour ago, and took a sly 

At that moment, Mrs. Somerden came up, fol- peep at the whole set t. ’Tis glorious, I can 
lowed by her husband. assure vou. Per rd nie ind patties foy 

‘* My dearest Mrs. Cleyborne’’—she exclaimed grass, and bluemange, a manner of char 
—'‘' what is the matter? I saw you suddenly sit | ae i j ( " is of {lowers — 











t l ev A Qur h ees 
I ot \ [dont 
) — } 7 - U y 
\ 1 ( y feel 
‘ Vv} ' } ‘ 
! r and her orne drew 
und beh 1 1 him i iat had been 
4 y l A ' la— vi ‘ { And 
( r ‘ cn his 
i i | ) \ l ink il V 
it r 1 for red water, and 
5 I l s ot ce ot Clev- 
Ly y < r, in a low 
I st rom 
A hy A manda 
l V —sil ne 
" ; } d , —_ 
re, you t l to I 
Ve ad 
ref g \y nda, 
i i uth t floor. 
r ! } imped 
é of r s of wa- 
ws | ‘ iemen 
Mr. ¢ mn - i y y yas 
! it ona ) sis nel er 
me nor the piace to We w ettle 
r difficulty elsew 
Vith all my | — 1 Cleyborne. ‘‘ The 
ne Lo-m »W m —to- 
rnt even—as s00 $s youa ou | 1a fool's 
Fortunately for Amanda, she did not exactly 
mprehend what they meant; but she saw that 
h were highly incensed, and e supposed the 
ier of men to rib And so it Is 
Why, gen nen’’—cried Simley Somerden 
ire you going t ita du ta class of 
’ ? I can’t understa ta 1. Come, now, 
be | is—D ire an § iands st 
Ive aon t | . so ! Lo sure 
e Esterhazy co s hard to sv V No man 
ses to have his ¢ wed, whatever it 
mee 
You shall hear from me to-morrow’’—said 
3t. Ives, as he pa 1 Cleyborne, and went to 
yin a group of ladies at the other end of the 
oom 
‘Oh, look at Mrs. Cleyborne—she is faint- 
ig !’’—exclaimed Madelina Hautonberg, run- 


ning to herassistance. ‘It was Mr. Somerden’s 


ing of a duel 





Cleyborne had caught his wife in his arms, and 
ie sofa. Allhisster 


1 he ront 


1 nness was gone, 
lin deep « motion he ent r her. ecalline 
A if i iOTl fl nt over i¢ calling ner 
y every endearing name, re lless of the pre- 
nee ot those around m, and assuring her of 








Stull, Amanda did not revive, til! she was car- 
dressing-room, where Madelina 
Hautonberg, assisted by the maid, soon brought 


f; Mrs Somerden tak care tha 





—said Amanda—‘ 


‘ Cleyborne 


Cleyborne, | have been very foolish—very im- 








prudent. I do not ask you to forgive me now. 
All | want is your promise not to fight with S$ 
Ive Promise me tl —only ti — Eve I 
you find I ssible ever to pardo é If he 
should se 1 you a cha ie, lin I you » re 
fuse it.’’ 

‘** Refuse it !’’—ex« ned Cleyb Sh 
In ta w my) if opportu oi pu g 
his insolence to you—to my wif 

He meant no harm. He is a light, giddy 


you in. And his vanity and folly are un- 


wort 1 serious revenge. Say you will 

‘ ( enge.’’ 

( \ he most tru il of men—‘‘ I 
ca ) ‘ er lhed—** | mus ego n- 
ed Vv ¢ 

) l Cleyborne’’— 1 Madelina— 
try to urself her eno du 
I f 1 that ev — 

* Ven do ) ow ft t h trif ; 

form —said Mrs. Somer ‘his little 
W f = y comprom »-T row . 

“Oh ( rime 1 \ - | 
thoucht vou \ e principled P ] 
have ' l : it a bar ro 
dark ages—a tf yand an enormity \ i no 
thing could ity.”” 

So —said Cleyborne *T thinl ) 
ell ’ 

Surely, then, you will not » directly 
a t ir co nee ?’’—said M i 

A || i s were in vain. ¢ ) re- 
quested th » more should d to non 
the t carr id &s r wus 
annou I v 1g. \m i, pare a ” 
bling, was muffled in her cloak e ladies kissed 
her kindly pityingly; her h ind led her 
down sta ind t y drov » Miss Way S 

Mrs. Hau verg’s ball ¢ eeded And 
Ives that 1 it waltzed more than ever. ‘The 
disturbance with Cleyborne (of which various 
contradictory versions were circulated through 
the rooms) had made him the hero of the night 
And he became parti ularly interesting to the 


young ladies, from the probability of this be- 


ing his last evening, as before the next he 


might, perhaps, be the victim of a pistol-shot. 
For himself, his vivacity, under such circum- 
was pronounce d istonish ng. He even 
referred sportively to the possible event of the 


morrow; so that near a dozen fair damsels fell 


absolutely in love with him. It was a fact that, 




















: passing Cleyborne, he had contrived to ex- 
change cards with him. 
At last, the ball was over, and was considered 


to have gone off wonderfully well; netwithstand- 


, 1 ‘sé ” 


ing that there had certainly been ‘‘a scene. 
Many persons thought the scene an advantage to 


ne fete. 


Mr. Simley Somerden had talked much non- 


sense, and told divers strange stories, ‘‘on the 
strength,’’ as he said, “ of havi een an eye- 
witness to the whole fracass.”’ 

Next mor an account of Mrs. Hauton- 


borate description 
of the dresses) filled several columns ol a 
newspaper. And hints were given, in t 
cluding paragraph, that a meeting 
boundaries of a sister State would probably come 
off, between a young, but already distinguished 


] ‘ rt , 
ntleman ot fortune 


member or the 


nown in society as one of the 








in its firmament I'he cause 
issage of arms’’ being, ‘* of 
Re there were ver | repe s 
ilready been tough some 
sa j rat « e ot ( I } i j— 
som said hn oO r— I < i } I 1 
som d both 
When the Cleyhe retur 1 from t ball 
hey found Miss Wavel rea y il ‘ ck par 
or. She had taken a sleep in an earlier part of 
tne eve g, that she migh el ed tos up 
ll they came home—an una i le pre ‘ 
ment of impending evil having | y about her 
mind. 
As soon as they car 1, Cleyborne took a 
ita 1 depar dg, say e w d to spe } 
yur alone 1 the ibrary \ daa rem ed in 
tie I r, and s 1eV ’ ne Ww 
out ol h I y rie ! ew er arms ro l 
neck of Olivine, and s 10 a 1 ol 
ears. H frie returned her embr ul 
S was a little composed, and able to articu- 
ite without sobbing, she ¢ i not i lire the 
cause of her extreme emotio Amanda, then, 
candidly and without reservation, recounted the 


: , , 
night; taking much blame to her- 


events of the 


self, and agonizedly expressing her terror of a 


duel between Cieyborne and St. lves. 


Olivine listened with the deepest sympathy ; 


and then, after a pause, entreated her to calm her 


apprehensions, adding :— 
Lone 


ope 
t 


‘* A thought dawns upon me, by which I 


this storm may be averted; but | 


now disclose the 


and believe 


cannot means. I know St. 


Ives. I can easily imagine what your husband 
felt when he saw you waltzing with him; and 
his impression that, had you not consented to be 
his partner in that meretricious dance, St. Ives 
would never have dared to address you with a 
line which, to a married woman, implied an in- 
sult. I acknowledge that I have waltzed myself 
because it was fashionable, and because all my 


=> 


acquaintances did so. - Since the loss of my dear 
father, I have thought seriously on many subjects 
connected with what is called the gay world. 
And if I ret again, I trust I shall be found 


‘a wiser and a better woman.’ For instance, I 


irn to it 
will waltz no more.’’ 


‘*] am sure I never will’’—sighed Amanda. 


** And 
, 


vine—‘“‘ let us separate for the night. 


now, my dear friend’’—resumed Oli- 
Ende avor 
to compose yourself. Something assures me that 


all will yet be well.’’ 


g, Olivine Wavel sent an 


Amanda, desiring her not to 


Early next mornir 
affectionate note to 
coming down to breakfast, 


faticue herself by 


re r up so late last night, as whatever she 
wished should be prepared tor her at any hour. 
Amanda gladly availed herselt of this considerate 
, Miss Wavel was joined 


at the morning repast by Cleyborne alone. He 


looked calm and resolute, and conversed only on 
indifferent topics. ‘lhe presence of the servant 


who waited, prevented Olivine trom adverting to 


the subject that was naturaliy uppermost in her 
mind; and before the departure of the man, 
( yborn who 1 made but a very Siig e- 
past, 1 ind excused himself to his hostess 
sav i had b ess out, which re jwred s 
in entiol it that he should be back 
hetore i 

He re ed to ff iend, Charles 
Harwood, son t é eman 1 whom ( y- 
borne had studied ) rwood he - 
de tiaiiv comyrt u 1 his ¢ on cha 
lenge from ‘Tilney § ive il said that ough 
he had alway een principle against duell . 


yet he was, nevertheless, determined to accept 


l \ 1 he neagced Harwood to act as his second 

a fr lly office which few young men refuse. 
Olivine Wavel had secretly plant ed an inter 

view with St. Ives, for the purpose of aver ) 


the impending danger. 


And sne had alre idy dis- 


patched a note fer him to the hotel at which he 


was alodger. Jt contained an earnest request to 
see him at her house as soon as possible. We 


premise that St. Ives had once been a lover 


of Miss Wavel’s, but that she had steadily re- 
jected his addresses. 


About ten o’clock he came; and 


found the 
young lady waiting in the back parlor to receive 
him. 

‘¢ Mr. St. Ives’’ 
a business that admits of no delay in acting, and 


Therefore, | 


—said she—‘‘ I sent for you on 


no circumlocution in speaking. ‘ 


will enter into it at_once.’’ 

She then briefly recounted what she had heard 
from Amanda of his quarrel with that lady’s hus- 
band, adding :— 

‘“‘Is it really your intention to challenge Mr. 
Cleyborne ?”’ 

‘‘Ttis, most certainly’’—replied St. Ives. “ Did 


he not strike the glass of water from my hand 


because I said a civil thing to his wife, with whom 


I had just been waltzing ?”’ 
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‘What you said to Mrs. Cleyborne was most 
wncivil.’’ 

‘* Many women would have taken it as a com- 
pliment.’’ 

‘*To her it was an insult’’—answered Olivine 

‘* and it deserved to be resented as it was.”’ 

*‘ You are as energetic as ever, Miss Wavel’’— 
said St. Ives. -“‘ but I can bear any severity from 
a lady—and from you, especially—from you, 
above all other ladies.”’ 

‘* [f, indeed, you have any deference or respect 
for me’’—said Olivine—* prove it by consenting 
to an accommodation with Mr. Cleyborne.”’ 

‘* Never—I have written the challenge. It is 
now in my pocket-book, and I am on the way 
with it to my friend Brookley, who promised me 
last night (as we went home after the ball), that 
he would deliver it, and act as my second. I am 
resolved upon fighting this Mr. Cleyborne.”’ 

Notwithstanding this averred resolution, Miss 
Wavel exerted all her eloquence (of which, in- 
deed, she possessed a large share) to turn him 
from his deadly purpose. But St. Ives was in- 
exorable—alleging that the affront was too publi 
to be passed over. 

“Then I am glad it is so public’’—said Miss 
Wavel—‘“ if it is so generally known, you of 
course have friends, whose regard for your safety 
will induce them to inform the proper authori- 
ties; and your intended fight will be prevented 
by legal interference.’’ 

As to my friends’’—said St. Ives—‘“ they 
would much rather assemble to see the show, 
than do anything to prevent its coming off.”’ 

“Then, Mr. Cleyborne, though so recently a 
stranger in the city, has made so favorable an 
impression, that I am sure he will not be per- 
mitted to risk his life in this manner,—when 
there are magistrates and police officers always 
ready to stop these inexcusable proceedings.”’ 

‘* How like a woman you talk’’—said St. Ives 
—‘* do you suppose (both of us being thoroughly 

n earnest) that we will settle our difficulty at 
an accustomed fighting-place, and at an accus- 
tomed hour? No, indeed, we will take care of 
that. The police shall have hard work to find 
ns. And there will be no child’s play. As to 
Cleyborne’s knocking the glass out of my hand, 
I confess he was somewhat justifiable, after what 
I so foolishly said to his wife. But, then, did 
not he call my Esterhazy costume ‘a fool's 
coat.’ ”’ 

‘*So then—that was ‘the unkindest cut of 

all’ ’’—said Miss Wavel. 

*** A fool’s coat!’ ”’—repeated St. Ives, with 
increased indignation. 


‘** And so it is’’—answered Olivine—“ but the 
fool he meant, was the prince who wore the ori- 
ginal costume. Noman of sense would, serious- 
ly, exhibit himself as he has done, in a coat 
figured, and flowered, and bordered with dia- 
monds. Mr. Cleyborne considered yours as a 
parody,a satire, a burlesque upon that of the real 
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Esterhazy. Of course, you yourself meant it as 
such,”’ 

St. Ives looked embarrassed, conscious that he 
had meant no such thing; and that he had se- 
riously adopted the costume, because he consid- 
ered it really very elegant and impesing. But 
he now felt ashamed to acknowledge all this. 

The quick-sighted Olivine, perceived that she 
had gained some advantage, and she was eager 
to follow it up. 

“Listen to me, St. Ives’’—said she—“ and 
hear me speak plainly, for 1 am going directly to 
the point. You once professed a regard for 
me.”’ 

‘I professed what I felt’’—replied St. Ives— 
‘and it was more than a regard, for I was des- 
perately in love. I think I proved it by coming 
to a downright proposal, which you did not see 
proper to accept.”’ 

‘* Are you still desirous of obtaining my good 
opinion ?”’ inquired Olivine. 


‘““ Yes, 1 am—I have since been all over Eu- 
rope, and have seen many charming women, but 
I find Olivine Wavel as much my idol as ever; 
notwithstanding, that I am willing to flirt with 
with me. Suill, it is 


‘The days of lang 


all who are willing to fl 





only ‘pour passer le te mps ‘ 
syne’ always return upon me whenever I see 
you; seldom as I have that happiness. It was 
paradise to be near you, and you never forbade 
me to hope, till I ventured, in plain terms, to 
sue for your hand.”’ 

‘I fear I have been an egregious coquette— 
but I did not believe I had made any deep im- 
pression. And now, then, ‘for auld lang syne’ 
will you not make me very happy ?”’ 

‘“‘T would give my heart’s blood to do so.”’ 

‘“‘T require nothing so very desperate. On the 
contrary, I wish to prevent all sanguinary effu- 

ions. So you must consent to give up this duel. 

Such a manas Cleyborne must not be allowed so 
wantonly to risk his life. The community can- 
not afford to lose him.’’ 

‘“* And is nobody desirous of preserving Tilney 
St. Ives?’’ 

‘ Yes—numbers—myself, for one.’ 

‘O Olivine!—Miss Wavei!—Say that once 
more !”’ 

‘* As often as you please. Really and truly, I 
would rather you would live than die.”’ 

‘Will you be very grateful if I give up this 
duel?’’ 

** Very—unspeakably grateful.”’ 

“But I must make terms with you. I will go 
myself to Cleyborne. I will even seek a recon- 
ciliation with him. I will apologize for my im- 
pertinence to his wife, and acknowledge that he 
was right in resenting it as he did. I will do all 
this on condition that—that you allow me to con- 
sider myself your accepted lover. Promise me 
that, and all shall go smoothly.” 

‘* No’’—replied Miss Wavel—drawing back 


and withholding the hand he attempted to take. 
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“*T cannot make a promise which it will be im- 
No!—not even under 
St Ives, I cannot 
There are points in your charac- 


possible for me to keep. 
these trying circumstances. 
be your wife! 
ter and in mine, which would always be in colli- 
sion. We could not make each other happy— 
and so it is best for both that we should continue 
apart.’’ 

“We shall become more alike, when once 
united’’—said St. Ives—‘“‘ besides, there is not 
one couple in a thousand that are congenial in 
mind and feeling when they first marry. And yet, 
married people, in general, seem to get along 
very comfortably together.’’ 

‘* How is that to be known ?’’—replied Olivine 
—‘if there was an Asmodeus to show us the 
interior of every house, depend on it, we should 
find much domestic misery, where, to the eyes 
of the world, all looks fair and smiling.’’ 

“T thought’’—pursued St. Ives—‘‘ you were 
willing to make extraordinary exertions, for the 
sake of your friends, the Cleybornes.’’ 

‘*T cannot make this sacrifice’’—was her an- 
swer—‘‘St. Ives, you are trying to take an 
ungenerous advantage of my anxiety for the peace 
of my friend, Mrs. Cleyborne, and the safety of 
her husband. 

“‘Is the sacrifice so very great then?—I am 
exceedingly flatteré dto hear you say so. Well, 
then. Let the fight go on—I am an excellent 
shot—I hit an Austrian officer at Vienna.”’ 

‘“*T heard of that duel’’—said Olivine—“ it was 
told me by a gentleman who was in Vienna at 
the time. You challenged a nobleman who spoke 
disrespectfully of our country, and who persisted 
in a falsehood respecting the President. Both 
you and your adversary were wounded.”’ 

“Exactly so. I am glad you heard of it. I 
must say, I am proud of that rencontre.’’ 

“Then let it suffice for your whole life. Hav- 
ing fought in such a cause, and thus established 
your reputation as a brave and patriotic man, 
why need you descend to risking your life, or, 
what is worse, taking that of your antagonist, 
about such a trifle as the demolition of a glass of 
water.”’ 

‘‘ The glass of water, in itself, is nothing. It 
is the cause—it is the cause, my soul!’—No, I 
must fight. See, here is the challenge (holding 


it up before her). Now, don’t snatch it. I can 


easily write another.”’ 

“St. Ives, let me see you destroy that fatal 
paper.”’ 

‘* You know the terms.’’ 

‘I will not accede to them—now or ever. 
Still, this duel must and shall be dropped.”’ 

‘* Obstinate girl! How strange it is, that the 
more you deny my suit, the more lovely you 
seem.”’ 

‘* Give me that paper, and let me burn it.”’ 

‘‘To adopt your own language, I say, I will 
not.”’ 

‘Oh! St. Ives’’—exclaimed Olivine, in a voice 


half suffocated with emotion ;—and, turning from 
him, she covered, with her clasped hands, the 
tears that now filled her eyes. 

St. Ives could hold out no longer. ‘ There, 
there’’—said he—‘‘ take the vile billet—take it, 
unconditionally, and do with it as you please.’ 

She took it eagerly, and threw it into the fire, 
St. Ives 


snatched the hand of Olivine, and pressed it to 


where it was consumed In a moment. 


his lips. ‘* Now, do not frown’??—said he—as she 
drew it away. ‘‘I must have some little reward 
—I, the most generous, the most disinterested of 
men. You see, if you do not praise me, I shall 


have to praise myself 
‘I give you, from the bottom of my heart, my 
earnest, my grateful thanks’’—said Olivine. 
** And you think better of me—I am sure you 
” 


do. 


“Yes--I admit that you have risen in my 


esteem.”’ 
“Glorious admission! I am paid, and over 
paid—doubly and trebly.”’ 


At this moment, Cleyborne unexpectedly en 
tered the room. 
flashed, at the sight of his antagonist. And 


man-like, St. lves could not forbear returning a 


His color rose, and his eyes 


glance of defiance. 

Olivine Wavel looked at him appealingly—say 
ing, in a low tone—‘‘ Remember!’’ 

St. Ives did remember—and advancing, with a 
very good grace, he said to his adversary— Mr. 
Cleyborne, this is really a foolish business; too 


foolish to be carried any farther. It may be 
easily adjusted by your conceding that you saw, 
in too grave a light, the little circumstance of 
your lady having honored me too highly by con- 
senting to become my partner in a waltz.” 

‘“* No, sir’’—replied Cleyborne—“ I wiil make 
no such acknowledgment. I did not regard it too 
seriously. I maintain, that whatever may be the 
influence of custom, or the all-potent example ot 
fashion, no man of honor ought calmly to stand 
by and see his wife engaged in that detestable 
dance.”’ 

‘* You express yourself very strongly, sir.”’ 

‘“* The occasion warrants it. I say that no wife 
should waltz with a young man, and that no hus- 
band should permit it.” 

“Well, sir—if you cannot bring yourself to 
make an acknowledgment, J will—and this is it 
—I sincerely regret having taken the unaccount- 
able liberty of addressing, to Mrs. Cleyborne, a 
well-known line of a well-known song, that to a 
single lady would have been merely a pretty 
compliment, but to a married lady was the re- 
verse. I know not how I could so far have for- 
gotten myself, and the respect due io her.”’ 

“Do you make this acknowledgment sincerely, 
Mr. St. Ives.’’ 

‘“‘T have said so.”’ 

‘““Then ’—replied Cleyborne—‘I can do no 
less than apologize to you, for having testified 
my resentment in the manner I did.”’ 
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‘*No doubt, when I am married myself’’— 
pursued St. Ives—‘“‘I shall, upon a similar pro- 
vocation, act very much as you did, or perhaps 
worse. I do not believe, now, that I should like 
to see my wife waltzing with young men; and, 
as a hus- 
So I 


must hasten, and get all my waltzing done betore 


therefore, it would not be fair for me, 
band, to be waltzing with young ladies. 
I become a Benedick.”’ 

“ And, 
‘there will be no duel! 


now’’—said Olivine, delightedly— 
And this is a positive 
reconciliation.”’ 

“ Positive on my part’’—said St. Ives—‘* but, 
perhaps, it is only probable on Mr. Cleyborne’s. 
Well, I can be uwnreconciled in a moment, and as 
belligerent as ever if I see cause. Either way. 
Peace or war !’’ 

* Peace”—said Cleyborne. 

Olivine took Cleyborne’s hand, and placed it 


** And 


you both jul tly 


Ives, who shook it heartily. 


that of St 
now’’—said she—‘‘ let me see 

ile d side by side.’’ 

Chey sat down. 

‘““Come now’’—she proceeded—‘* commence 
an amicable conversation, and talk about Mr. 
or Mr. Webster, or the 


any other agreeable and important subject. But 


Clay, President, or on 
be sure to agree.’’ 
‘* What if we should be of different parties’’— 
said Cleyborne, smilingly. 
“Oh! I know very well that 
said Olivine—‘* meanwhile, I will run up stairs, 


you are not?’ =.= 


and tell the good news to dear Amanda.”’ 
And Cley- 


borne, having smoothed his ruffled plumes, com- 


She left the gentlemen together. 


menced a discussion of late political events, that 
topic which never comes amiss to an American. 
He did St. Ives the honor of talking to him as if 
he was a manof sense. By so doing, he found 
that the spoiled child of fortune and the ladies, 
was by no means deficient in capacity, and in 
knowledge of things in general. And he came 
to a conclusion that much might yet be made 
out of Tilney St. Ives. 

Miss Wavel soon brought down Amanda Cley- 
borne, radiant with joy at what was, yet blend- 
ing her smiles with tears at what might have 
been. 

St. Ives bowed respectfully to Mrs. Cleyborne, 
and hoped, since he had obtained her husband’s 
pardon, she would not withhold hers. She in- 
clined her head assentingly. St. Ives then took 
his leave, and departed a very happy man, be- 
eause Olivine repeated to him in a low voice— 
“* St. Ives, you have behaved well.”’ 


“After all’’—said Cleyborne —“ that giddy 


youth has in him the elements of ‘a man that 


E 
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AND 


will come out a man.’ Olivine, why will you 


not, generously, undertake the task of making 
He is evidently long- 
Once 


your influence over him will be unbounded, and 


him what he ought to be. 


ing to throw himself at your feet. yours, 


I am very sure you will exert that influence only 
for his good.”’ 

“Oh! no’’—replied Olivine—‘ I never can be 
I am willing to 
continue his friend, as long as he deserves it. 


But I cannot marry a man for the purpose of 
He on whom I bestow myself, 


more to him than I am now. 


schooling him. 
must be already my superior; one that I can 
look up to, from the beginning. One, on whose 
opinion, and judgment, and principles, I can rely 
so implicitly, that it will be easy and pleasant to 
conform to them. I do not want a pupil, but a 
teacher—a ready-made man of sense—not a ‘ pro- 
mising youth’ that may, possibly, become wis« 
in process of time, and with good training.”’ 


‘Ts it not something’’—remarked Amanda— 


‘*that St. Ives has inherited a large fortune ? 


And 


** And so have I a 7 lied Miss Wavel. 
J 
| en one husband and 


one fortune is enough betwe 
wife. It has always been my intention, when | 
do marry (as I suppose I shall, some 


other 


time or 


, to give myself to a suitor who has nothing 


to depend on but an honorable profession; wiih 


his own clear head, and his own strong hand 


and his own good heart—to one who is ‘a m 


among men. 


Her cheek glowed, and her eye sparkled, { 
she thought of Captain Lanchester 

‘* And now, dear An i 
his wife—‘‘ we will commence our preparati: 
for returning to Darleston. Can you be ready by 
to-morrow ?”? 

‘*T fear not’’—said Amanda, hesitatingly. 

‘* The day after, then ?’’ 

‘“* Yes, by that time, I think.”’ 

‘*T am sorry to hear of your leaving me so 
soon’’—said Miss Wavel. 

‘*It is best we should go’?—said Cleyborne. 
“There are many reasons why.”’ 

‘*And now, dear Amanda’’— said Olivine— 
** you will find in the breakfast-room some re- 
freshment, which, I am sure, you must want by 
this time, as you did not ring to have anything 
brought to your chamber.”’ 

‘*T had not the 
Amanda. 


** Well, now that is all settled and safe, your 


least desire to eat’’—said 


appetite ought to return. 
you scarcely tasted your breakfast. 
second with your wile, and I will join the party.’ 


Come, Mr. Cleybor 


So take a 


(To be concluded ) 
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W n nce threw in his way 
! VV d him pal riy ol a 
r i ce ¥ n he knew tn the city 
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beginning to be alittle tired of your solitary rides 
um nbles in these uninhabited regions.’’ 
Not at all, Mrs. Wilmot replied Harry. 
With my varied amusements, indoors and out, 
I have not found a single day half long enough 
yet. Why, Mrs. Wilmot, | look upon your wild- 
erness, as you call it, as a perfect paradise, and 
have half expected to see, on every cliff and hill- 





top, some guarding angel, with his fiery sword. 
Have I 1 reaso ; so, Miss Carr ?’’ 

Yea, verily \ said she, laug! o> 
but Lam ine 1 to think that, before you hav 
¢ ved your | week, you too will 
find it nt I? "and sigh for the 

ce 14 e ¥ er of Eve.”’ 

We \ ( i \ ir departu la 
( I « happen on som 
I \ I is popery Is in the as 
ce oid w adm e a nota 
m ustery y ] vl mo very 
tolera rm s”’ 


l l ) wnt it e were two 

fatl ( here ir snr ey uld be 
i y over ! rims tror far and 
n 

Jolly n then should we be,’’ added 
Hart * Bat | y pard Mrs. Wilmot, ior 
not i I for y ood news so r W ers 
you abou some partners to r 

Only ay 1g cousin of ours from New York, 
whom we expect t end a month with us here, 
this se n = I just written me, that v 
may k for t course of three or fou 
day under the € rt ol hert er 

hey say tite a belle in New York, 
sir pl "said M Carr; ‘“‘so I will even pu 
you on your rd, le 


t you should inconsidera ly 
in these woods and wi! 


~ Does sne expect t 





ré thronged with the crowds of 
Broadway? | é he little knov 
is vé I Why, she will surely 
/ tore he fi oh s passed ste 

= . you iv l wh experience aS acily 
be Mr. Mayland?’ said Mrs. Wilmot. ‘‘I 
thoug! t now ut you had grown mightily in 
love with solitude, and ready to recommend it to 
all who had grown tired of the town. But have 


cousin Jane, she generally spends 


severy year; and the pave- 
familiar to her foot 


ment of broadway is not more 


than our forest walks and rocks; and I do not be- 
lieve she would enjoy such health and spirits 
through the winter, did she not recruit her forces 


es of her summer romps.’’ 
** Yes,’’ rejoined Miss Carr, 


he wildest 


in these scer 
‘*you will soon 
eee her riding horse she can get, and 
r over the roughest crags like a goat ; and 


scramoil 


she can manage a sail like a table- 


as for boating 


| oar like a pudding stick ' 


« nh, and a 
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** Indeed,”’ said Harry, laughing. “ In a young 





lady of our modern schools, I should expect as 


much, without her being very expert at either 


Re ally, ladie 8, you have r ised my curiosity won- 
derfully : I shall almost die of impatience to se¢ 
this parayon of wood nymphs. ‘To tell the truth 


however, I never was prone to fall in love with 


romps, and, therefore, trust that your friendly 








cautions (for which I Ove all due hanks, as in 
duty bound) will prove needless.”’ 
We'll ,’ said Mr. Wilmot; and then the 
conversation turned upon other subjects 
I two days had passed, Harry did find his 
time be to hang heavily upon his hands; per 
pa be e he had something to anticipate in 
the arrival which he Lad been bidden to look for 
ward to; or only becau he had now 
s om time alone, that solitude had los 
its charm of novelty. At all events, he did in his 
heart begin to feel lonely, and long for the sight o 
a new face; though he kept up appearances, and 


would not vet tairiv ackl owledge it to himse If 


I and Mr. Wilmot had spent the day 


abroad, and re their ride in the 


larry 
l urned from latter 
ernoon, when they found the guests 


until the 


part ol the af 
arrived, whom they had not expected 
next day. 

Mr. Medford met them in the hall He 


fine, tall man, with a large frame well propor 


was a 


tio quick eye, and good-natured counte 
nar et off with a profusion of locks nearer 
white t vy. He was heartily welcomed by 
Mr. Wiln Ww introduced his young friend to 
him. Harry did not catch the name as he shook 
hands W m » that his surprise was complete 
not advanced from the piazza, at the 
the hall, accomparied by Miss Med- 


he introduced to Harry as ‘* cousi! 
ledford ! whom he had now been 


third time ; 


had alre ady made 


to, as a stranger, for the 


vyport, aiter he her 
without an introduction; then in the 
who supposed they had 
and now by Mrs. W 


ment. He 





ilmot. who 


predica saw, by the 


roguish expression of her eye, that Miss Medford 
was prepared for it, and enjoying the sport, and 
there went t gh with his part with all duc 
jlorm y. 


’ said 


“Was it not a good joke,’ Miss Medford 
as soon as she could do so without being over 


heard, ‘‘ to introduce us to each other as strangers 
Let’s see how long it will take them to 


I thought 


again ? 
find out tl 


I should laugh right out, you looked so astonished 


it we have been acquainted. 
when we met; and then, making such a ceremo 
nious an to talk so gravely about the 
weather.”’ 

“« Indeed,’’ replied Harry, ‘‘ I saw that you appre- 


bow, be g 


and did my best to carry it on. I 
for I did not hear your 
father’s name, whom, you know, I have neve: 


ciated the joke . 
was completely surprised ; 


seen before; and when Mrs. Wilmot told us, the 

















I never 





Jane was coming 


ther day, 


dreamed that it was any one I had ever seen. But 
you were prep il for 1 it seem 

‘©Q yes. Mrs. Wilmot and Miss Carr have 
been ent ning me, for an hour, with a very 
parti ir unt of a 4 ¢ lan from 
Phil Ww s ma r a visit here, and try- 
ing to se my curiosity to the highest point, for 
they would not tell me your name: but as I had 
seen a letter on the parlor table with your name on 
it, I knew, from the first, that it must be you, 
though I couldn’t account for your being here. 
So mv cue from th tter, [ showed the 
greatest curiosity to know who you we! ind led 





man rof questions; and, ex- 


name, I do believe they told me 


pretty much all they knew about you.”’ 


ceptin your 


that would make, I should 
fancy,”’ said Harry. 

‘* Not when you have Mrs. 
tale, and Miss Carr to trim it. 
i we'll 


Wilmot to tell the 
But 


acquaintances 


here they 


play new 





to perl 1. Miss Medford 
soon 1 tha 3 t y was so fi they 
sho t! ! rom ‘‘old bald ag 
which distant a more than a mile, and 
com ds a r of al t udja t coun 
trv M Wilm re 1 her that she had 





nly I r arrived at her journey’s end 
ind 1 one iv 8 re Se t as she de- 
lared " 1e V ot at t d by her ride 
hat n r, and was only tired of sitting, bon- 
' ) 3 were soon put in requisition, and the 
party 

Mr. W ind M Iedford led the way, 
Harry ive 3 arm to Miss Carr, and they were 
followed by M W ilmo d Mr. Medford. The 
children, who es} illy delighted in such walks, 
tr ) Ww ere, chasing but 
ter l ‘ r fl wer ma sides of the 
party 

‘I vere lin highs s, and, wa 17 in 
cl iny, they | ) a generai cony i- 
tion wh } eg d 1 varied i m 
tion of Mr. Wilmot ind playful wit of 


ford ind sim] ear ess, all appear 
ed 1! t fay Ja Ss sma ind 
bea i iorm, and t racetul motior con- 
rasted y v 1 str 1 manly frame, 
and firm, straight-forward step of her companion ; 
and H vy, as he looked 1 her, and now and 
then rhit of her animated counte 
nance, as sl ldressed her sprightly remarks to 
10se behind her, 1 not help saying, in his 
heart, that she was be il—nay, even lovely— 
but then ht he she’s heartless, and that is 
i p ty ruty W ere 8 y as gi od as she was 
bea ! tthat he s soon be deeply in 
ve th r; or, did cnow less of her his 
ory, ne mM ‘ } trust, puttin 
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faith in her apparent artlessness and frankness ; 


but now het Mr. Vernon's fate was a talis- 


nought 


man that would save him from all danger, and he 


felt sure that he might en} 


yy her company as that 


ota ple asant acquaintance, with no wish to stand 


in any more intimate relation to her. 


It was a pleasant thought, gentle rea and 


ler, 


Harry often pleased himself with it; little dream- 


ing, as he followed it out, day after day, in many a 


ride and walk wh that he 


was, in reatit 
+} 


ch they took together 
y, beginning to form an attachment 
at would bind his spirit as firmly with its tiny 
cords, as Gu 


Lilliput. He tho 


rment, and 


first “ iked upont ght 
he should never love against his jud 
was sure he could never love one who had treated 


Was she not e 





a lover as she had Mr. Vernon. 1- 


gaged to him for three or four years, and 
off 


without any particular reason 


did she 
the engagement, apparently 
? Perh ps sne h d 


ould not love him. 


not then break 


discovered that she « 


taken long, ind that out ? 


her so then, to f 
if she had never really loved him, why did she 
ever make an engagement with him, and thus 
suffer him to be deceived ? Harry had ng ago 
turned this all over and over in his mind, and set- 
tled it thus: either she had made an « men 
when she did not love, and had ved t part ol 
a betrothed lover false \ ull this while ( é e sne 


had loved, and ceased te love a heart warmly and 
eadily atta 1 to her; and, there I hickle as 
the wind, was inca; e of formu 1y lasting 
attachment—heartless, in either case. 
With such an egis fore his heart, Harry 
would not have feared to enco very 


St He therefor e him f up to the full 
t day 
saw him either riding or walking with Jane, till 
d beautiful 


ilmost all the wild an 


scenes in the neighborhood ; tillthey had gathered 
flowers in all the loveliest de thrown stones 
from the highest rocks, and fished for trout in the 
foaming rooks; sometimes Dy ie mise ind 
sometimes company with the other ladies, or the 
children of the h ehold. Whenever, as it now 
ind then happened, a rainy day confined them to 
the house, they s took their rambles together 

the | ry, W f sof engravings, of every 
variety, f sned é Ww mos yundless 
field for the admiration of the tiful, and for a 
comparison of tastes; and where the sight of the 
books naturally led them to discuss the merits of 
all their favorite authors. 

Harry knew that Jane was highly « ted, as 
the phrase is, but he was surprised to find that she 
had such an intimate acquaintance with the stand- 
ard English, French, and even German authors. 
He expressed his surprise at her erudition, and 


the more, that she never betrayed it in her ordi- 
nary conversatior 

You remind me,”’ said she, { whata sed 
me very much the her eve r A you rene 
leman, fre rom re, called upon n ‘ 
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PART SECOND 


Weexs and months passed by, 


land had ceased 
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Ah, Harry, Harry, you little yw what a fine 
thread you are spinning with your day-dreams, 
your self-confidence, and your constant attentions. 
You sleep soundly now, but it will cost you many 
a sleepless night to rid your m nd of those growing 


fancies, that are now taking possession of it. You 





are daily discovering some new charm in the ob- 
ect I mur dev ion, as you see her in ew situa- 
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HISTORY OF 


of manner; that light and merry laugh; that gen- 


tle temper; those sweet songs; and, above all, the 
3s and bewitching smile that are wont to 


It matters little 


brig! eye 
greet you whenever you meet. 
whether your idol is really possessed of all these 
charm! ittributes, or whether you only ascribe 
them to her with a blind superstition; for, though 
you know it not, you are learning to love them, 
or, 
equally hard to wake from your dream, and find 


rather, to love her for them, and it will be 


that you have loved her for what was never there, 
or to see them there and yet not dare to love her. 
Think 


But what of Jane, all this time? you 


there is no danger of winning her afleciions—of 


awakening in her heart an interest that you never 
mean to gratify? Ah, Harry, I fear you will find 
yourself in trouble on all sides. He had no inten- 
tion of playing the coquette—of all things, he did 


despise it ;—surely there could be no danger of that 
in regard to cousin Jane ; she knew the ways of the 
world; and, besides, a little flirtation 
would only be paying her in her own coin. 


her, 
Now, 


gan to think that she might be pos- 


with 


however, he be 


sessed of more sensibility and earnestness—of 


greater depth of feeling, than he had ever im- 
agined. 


It was even so. She was gay among the gay, 


and intent upon making others pleased with them- 


selves; she always seemed pleased herself, and 
ever ready to enjoy, to the utmost, those little 


social pl ures which please more because others 


share them with us, than by any delight they can 


If any one, however, see- 


he length and 


f themselves. 
thought they had seen t 


yreadth of her mind, he would be very much mis- 
taken ; for this was only the vestibule, as it were, 
or outer porch of her mind, richly ornamented 
beautiful 


licate workmanship; yet not 


with columns, of 
and d 


exquisite proportions 
superior in 
beauty to those magnificent apartments to which 
they led, and destitute of all their rich furniture of 
books und pictures. 

Miss Medford had, indeed, by this time, begun 
to feel a deep interest in her constant admirer. 
How could it be otherwise? She had, from their 
earliest acquaintance, been pleased with his frank- 
ness and intelligence, but had not been intimately 
acquainted with him until they met in the coun- 
try, where she had a fair opportunity to see all the 
manly graces of his mind, and discover how near- 


Now 


she knew him well; she had seen his serious dis- 


ly their tastes and dispositions coincided. 


position stirred within him by those wild and mag- 
nificent mountain scenes, which they had visited 
together. and had heard him break forth in rhap- 
sodies of poetic feeling, inspired by a pure and 
refining admiration of the grand and the beautiful. 
She had seen his dark eye beaming with mirth, as 
he joined in the wit and humor which flashed 
around the social board, and listened with delight 
to deep strains of glowing eloquence, when, in 
their library rambles, he had launched forth in 
praise of some favorite author. She had seen, too, 


ov7s 
<é 


A 
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on little occasions, when he would have the least 
suspected it, the generous impulses by which his 
heart was habitually moved. She had seen all this; 
she knew of the esteem in which he was generally 
held for his acquirements, his good taste, and ac- 
and, now that he showed a 
for her 

him ? 
been either more or less than woman, to have 


knowledged talents: 
she 
have 


particular preference society, could 


feel indifferent towards She must 
been unmoved by such flattering attentions; the 
more flattering to her mind because he paid her no 
silly compliments (which some ladies seem to ex- 
pect of all, and of which tribute he duly paid his 
share), but treated her as one, in mind and heart, 
really his equal, and entitled to his high esteem. 
She had the highest confidence in his worth and 
honor; and, as she had never even dreamed of 
sporting with his feelings, still less could she think 
She did not, 


had formed any particular 


of his ever sporting with hers. in- 


deed, suppose that he 
attachment to her, for he had never given her any 


And I 


gentle reader, as in duty bound, that she had never 


especial occasion to think so. suppose, 


thought anything at al! about it, but had done it 
unconsciously, so far as she had formed any at- 
tachment to him. 

Harry would, perhaps, have gone on longer in 
the same path, had not the pleasant jests of his 
friends, who | to remark his constant visits 
at Mrs. Tal 
Miss Medford in public, 
given him occasion to reflect upon the 


egan 
yot's, and his frequent attendance upon 
called his attention to the 
matter, and 
probable consequences of his present course, In 
regard both to himself and to his friend. So he 
set himself to thinking seriously what he should 
do about it. 

What could he 


she 


do? If he should go on so 


much longer, would certainly have reason to 
think his intentions the same as though he were 
her deciared suitor, if she did not already think 
be done.— 


break off his visits at once, without as- 


so, and therefore something must 
Should he 
signing any reason for it?—that would give some 
occasion for scandal, and, perhaps, real cause of 
offence. Should he leave them off gradually, and, 
at the same time, assume a more formal manner 
towards Miss Medford, in place of his present in- 
timacy 2? This would, indeed, be a very orthodox 
way of taking leave, but, withal, a difficult one; 
and, to tell the truth, he doubted his ability to do 
it. Should he frankly tell Miss Medford what 
he thought, and let her decide, knowing how the 
case stood, whether she would receive his visits 
as a friend, or discourage them altogether for their 
common good? ‘This he did not dare to do for 
want of confidence, both in her and in himself; 
for should she meet him with all frankness, and 
hold him for her friend, could he trust his own 
heart to keep his part of such a contract? Little 
as was his experience in such matters, he knew 
himself too well for that. Was it really necessary 
to renounce her?—could he not be happy with 
her? She certainly possessed more of those high 
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qualities he could love and esteem, than any other 
lady of his acquaintance, and he began to doubt 
much whether he should ever be happy without 
her. Indeed, he was surprised to find, as he ex- 


amined his own mind and more, how ne- 


more 
cessary she had become to his enjoyment—how 
much her bright and gentle spirit was mixed up 
with all his thoughts. 

she was not all he wished; she was want- 


Still 
till, 


believed, in that thorough sincerity, 


ing, he 
which he prized above all other merit. He did 
not ask 


contente d 


for perfection, far from it; he could be 


frailties of 


with a full share of the 


mortals ; but among these frailties must never be 


included a want of truthfulness. On this point, 


at least, he demanded a high tone of feeling; for 


this he would have exchanged any of her accom- 


plishments, any charm of ber person or her mind, 


and have been content to love her with his whole 


heart. 
In all this perplexity, he could see but one course 


left which seemed practicable, and that was to 
’ 


leave, at once, her and all that could remind him 


of her, and trust to time and absence to restore 


that control over his feelings which he found he 


had almost lost. His business would easily give 
1im an excuse for traveling, and he determined to 


take his departure at once. He would set out 


tor Charleston, the next day, to transact some 





affairs which required the personal attendance of 
would take his final 


The 


necessary arrangements were soon made. When 


one of the partners, and he 
leave of Miss Medford that very evening. 


he called upon Jane that evening, he found her 
ilone. He talked, at first, of the weather, but 
he perceived that his remarks were dull and in- 
coherent. He picked up a book, and tried to 
converse about that, but it wouldn’t do, his mind 
was like a troubled sea. 

‘‘T shall leave Philadelphia for Charleston to- 
morrow, Miss Medford,’’ said he, at length, with 
as much indifference of manner as he could as- 
sume, “‘and it will, perhaps, be some time before 
I return. Have you any commands for the sunny 
South ?”’ 

l‘o - morrow !”’ Miss Medford. 
‘Why, Harry, you have never told us before 


repeated 


that you had any intention of leaving the city. 
Is it not rather unkind of you to take such a sud- 
den departure? You know youare half-engaged 
to accompany us to Trenton, next Tuesday.”’ 

‘ Yesterday, I had no intention of going,’’ said 
Harry; “ but it is necessary that one of our firm 
should go, and 1 have undertaken the business, 
as none of the partners can be better spared. 
You must excuse me to Mrs. Talbot, and tell her 
I am sorry to lose the pleasure I had promised 
myself in joining her party.”’ 

“‘ Certainly,’’ said Jane, ‘‘ since you are really 
going away. Your absence will be regretted— 
»y all the party.’’ 

Jane tried to appear unmoved ; but she had 
been taken so by surprise, that her voice trem- 


AND LaDyY’s 


BOOK. 
What could be the 
something 


bled, so she remained silent. 
matter? She 
wrong. Why did Harry, all at once, appear so 
cold and distant ? Could it be on her account that 


was sure there was 


had never thought of such 
lieved there 


he was going? She 
have be 


a thing before, and would not 


could be any occasion; but then his change ol 


manner, and his announcement, were so sudden 
and unexpected, she could not tell what to think ; 
looked towards Harry. His eyes were 
fixed upon her with an earnest and melancholy 


manner 


so sne 


expression, exac tly the opposite of that 


in which he had tried to speak. Meeting her in- 
quiring glance, he felt as if he were appealed to, 
on his honor, to explain himself fully, and re- 


solved to do so. 
Miss Medford,”’ said he, ri 


seat by her side—* cousin Jane, 


sing, and takinga 
fIm iy ¢ all you 
so, perhaps I have done very wrong in blindly 
indulging myself in the full enjoyment of the pre- 
sent, regardless of the future, and in not placing 
more confidence in you from the first, as perhaps 
I may have seemed todo. If 1 have in any way 
deceived you, I am sure I never intended to do 
id 

“IT do not replied 
Jane ‘You that I 
know of. I have always felt as much confidence 
and I cannot 


understand you at all,’’ 


have never deceived me 


in you, as if you were my brother ; 
imagine why you should hesitate to place confi- 
Have I ever given 


dence in me. you occasion, 
since we first met, to doubt me either in word or 
deed ?”’ 


Never in anything I have seen,’’ said Harry. 


‘* But, you know, when we first met, you were 


engaged to Mr. Vernon, and’’— 

** No,’’ said she, interrupting him ; her face, at 
the same time, lighting up with her loveliest 
smiles, as, with a woman’s quickness, she guessed 
out the whole matter; for she knew there had 
been slanderous reports in circulation in 
regard to that affair, though, by this time, she had 


‘**No; it can hardly be 


some 


almost forgotten them. 
said, with truth, that I was ever engaged to him.”’ 

‘“* How can that be,’’ said Harry, ‘‘ when it was 
generally reported, and believed, that you were, 
with the consent of your parents, and you did not 
contradict it ?’’ 

‘That was because I was expressly forbidden 
todo so. He did engage my father and mother’s 
consent, sure enough, and would have had me 
content with that, but he never had my con- 
sent; for I opposed the whole affair from the be- 
ginning. I was very young then, and did as I 
was bid when I was told to receive his visits. I 
did not then feel any great aversion to him, only 
the greatest indifference, and they were in hopes 
of his soon overcoming that. I took good care, 
however, that he should have no reason to doubt 
of my feelings towards him; and he knows that 
I never encouraged his attentions in the least. I 
told him, I should be happy to look upon him 
and treat him as a friend, if he would be content 




















vith that, but if he persisted in his importunities, 
I should be obliged to forbid him my presences 
which I did last year, when I became of ag 
But this, I suppose, you have heard all about. 


sey 





Yes,’’ said he; “‘ but it was represented very 
| reé y from that.’’ 
d you thought I had deceived hi ( 
sy d with his feelings from mere fickleness! 
)h, Harry, you did wrong me, when you thought 
me ipable ol such heartlessness as that.’’ 
Indeed, I have wronged you much, though I 
d never fully believe it since I have known 
you; ther could I wholly disbelieve it. Intruth, 
1! ou and feared you too much to my- 
» judge upon it, and I wes determined to fly 
from a danger I did not dare to meet.”? Then 
ld he, in a lower tone: * Oh, can you, w 
y lear Jane, forgive me the wrong I have 
i, and—be mine ?”’ 
S not “graciously and gracefully place 
—<—<— + “+ 
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Morning, ser urd Nig 


Ww 


rover mounta H 





um K bDenealh the western sea 
Wi from the eas e Day-god’s w yme eye 
Beams warm ki y on a waking world; 
4 m yo rning ¢ ule the \ 
His glory azoned banner is unfurled; 
W minstrels, in the bu and bough, 
Pour forth their gratefu ) music now 


ve to sit upon that mount: 


\ vatch the valley as It wakes to life; 
Follow the hunter, early as the light 

O'’er fallow-field or meadow, softly rife 
With mingled odors, which the early spring 
Has borne from southern climes upon her win 


Trace > pure streamlet on its winding way, 
s ir ow it seems a brighter thread, 

Cas y the busy shuttle of the day; 
Or one of some bright woof by fairies spread 


Upon the dewy turf, at midnight hour, 


Yhiie merry dancers graced the star hung bower 


icture the inmates of yon cottage wall— 

The frugal board soon cleared, a man, whose hair 
Has slowly silvered in that self-same tall 

And dear antiquity—* the old arm. chair”— 
l, 


1 


Reads from the Bible—prays—as old men wil 


Time's evening shadows gath’ring on life’s si 
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ked Jane, » 1 arch smil Harry took 
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And thus I sit upon that mountain's brow, 


At morning’s flush, as idle as the wind; 


And yet, methinks, I fee! as I could bow, 





ontented mind, 


With purer heart and more ¢ 
Beneath the rod Fate 





REQGOLLECTIONS OF A 
CHERRY-PICKINGS, ROBBING 
BY J 


My la it E. were passed in the very 
midst of i le excitement which, for so 
many yea Ss produced by the contest for the 
monopoly of the waters of New Jersey by steam, 

veen » of ( ens of that borough. This 

is been settled, it is well known, after much dis 
cu n, In t ipreme Court of the United 
S es. M iny ol the strongest rec yllections I 


have preserved of the good old town, are asso- 

utled with this contest. I remember well, the 
angry ebullitions of feeling which were constantly 
the talk of the place, as the controversy waxed 
warmer and warmer. There was a report of a 


singular challenge to mortal combat, which one of 


the parties had affixed to the door of the other’s 

flice ; and I have a distinct recollection of seeing 

the private carriage of one of the combatants 
ot 


he village to take pas- 
sengers, gratuitously, to *‘ The Point,’’ 
to New York. 
by an alarm of fire; and, 


roing about the stree's oft 
for trans- 


portation, in his line One night, 


our school was aroused 


ie 


‘*Tt is only old 


ipon looking out to see what t conflagration 


ym exe laim : 


was, we heard @ pers 
—'s barn! Nobody cares for him! —let it 
burn!’’ The party alluded to was one of these 


To such an extent had this feeling 
their 


ymbatants. 


been raised between the principals and 
riends, 
he 


neighborhood with 

E., I 
, Esq., the pro- 
if I 
I 


Among the citizens of t 


whom, during my residence at formed 





some acquaintance, was P. K 
of there, called, 


Mr. 


prietor a beautiful estate 


recollect aright, ‘‘ Ursino.’’ K. (who, 


was concerned to hear, has been many years 
dead) was a most worthy and public-spirited man ; 
and as he was continually brought into contact 


with his fellow-citizens, in different public capa- 
cities, besides being ever most hospitable, in ex- 
tending and in making acceptable his attentions to 
them, in private, his character was widely felt in 
In all these capacities, my re 
As a military 


the neighborhood. 
llections of him are most vivid. 


man, as a public orator, as a devoted churchman, 
and as the kindest of hosts, I cannot bring these 
rambling sketches of ‘‘the old borough’’ to a 
close, without this simple word of tribute to his 
memory. 

The boys of old E. have good reason to remem- 
ber ‘‘ Ursino.’’” There (and, indeed, at some 
other large estates near our school limits) we were 


’ 


used to go ‘‘ cherrying,’’ in the proper season, and 


there most abundant harvests did we reap. They 
~0 
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SCHOOLBOY. 


ROWN-UP 


IRCHARDS, AND LOVE-MAKING 


OTIS 


se ot : 
grew in myriads, and we could always make an 
arrangement with the gardener to pick on 


halves,’’ thus saving him a world of trouble, and 
securing to ourselves many a rich feast. 


« * * 


* + 


The great orchard that used to grow in the rear 


of our grounds was, as already hinted, the scene 
of an interesting adventure, which occurred during 
my residence at E. It came very forcibly to my 
mind the other day, as I was wondering where all 
those shady trees had gone. 

A pleasant lane, or by-road, at that time, ran 


th at the lower corner 


directly through this orchard, 
of which stood a cider-mill, and on the upper cor- 
ner the house which is still standing there. This 
lane terminated, at-the end of the orchard, in the 
main road, nearly parallel to which it ran all the 
way. Of 
other in those older days, when railways were no 


course, it was far less public than the 


thought of, and the whizzing of a locomotive was 
an unknown annoyance. 

It was here that I found myself alone, on a fine 
midsummer, e! yg the 


Saturday afternoon in yi 
cool shade 


ing trees. While thus employed, a neat gig, drawn 


ind the juicy fruitage) of the surround- 


by a fine, spirited horse, drove up the lane and 


stopped midway; the driver dismounting, and 
having fastened the head of the horse to the fe 


He had hardly re- 


nee, 
returned the way he came. 
treated out of sight, when there entered the lane 
a lady and gentleman, both young and handsome, 
and one of whom, at least (the lady), I had often 
In order to reach the vehicle, which 
seemed to be their object, it was necessary for 


seen before. 


them to pass me, which they did, without disco- 
vering me until we were within speaking distance 
of each other. A single nod of half-recognition 
passed between the lady and myself; for we had 
seen each other often at church; and after a mo- 
ment’s delay, while the gentleman took the reins 
and handed her into the gig, off they whirled upon 
the road to Newark. A glance at the lady’s 
cheek, disclosing an ever so faint blush, joined 
with a recollection of some floating rumors that had 
reached our school, convinced me of the true state 
of the case, as I went pondering homeward. | 
seemed to be the depositary of a secret—entrusted 
with it, too, by her who was most interested to have 
it sacredly treasured from all others ;—there seem- 
ed, in the glance she gave me, something confiding, 
which took away entirely the involuntary charac- 
ter of the deposit ;—I1 felt trusted with a romantic 
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THE LILY 


CHAPTER I 
Strangers took me to their home, 
And watched my coming years-- 
Strangers held me to their hearts, 
And kissed away my tears: 
God bless them! And] fain would hear 
Of those to whom I once was dear— 
Of those whose memory I would revere 
I am listening, mother, with waiting ear. 
‘*Moruer, I am 
trust me with my own history ? 


now fifteen, and can you not 
Oh, how I have 
ever longed to know !—but on that subject you 
have been almost silent. I knowthat you are not 
my mother, but kind and good you have been to 
me. Rose has been as a sister, Mr. St. Lucas as 
a father, and—and’’— 

** And brother.’’ 
finished the sentence for her. 


Mrs. St. Lucas 
“Yes, Lillias, you 


one of us—we all feel it so—that you are as 


Luis as a 


are 
dear, as near, as any on which we have lavished 
our love 


“Thank you, ] 


mother,’’ and the flush that stole 


** And yet my heart 
yearns to know of my parentage, and why I was 


over that young brow faded. 


thrown helplessly upon your mercy and affec- 
tion,’’ and the gentle girl bent her large, myste- 


rious eyes on the brilliant bracelet that lay upon 
the bared arm, white as chiseled stone. 

The bracelet was fastened by a diamond clasp. 
It was formed of the purest pearls, imitating the 
myrtle vine—the emblem of love—the device and 
motto of some illustrious house; and among the 
pearls, with flashing gems, was wrought the name 
of ‘‘ Clare.’’ 


‘* This, I know, has a history,’’ the maiden re- 


sumed, in a tone of subdued sadness; ‘‘ but, per 
haps, of 


it, even if”’ 


sorrow. Say, mother, that I may hear 


—and she shuddered—‘ even if 
of shame.’’ 

**] trust 
tenderly ; 
the subject of which you are so anxious to learn. 


that answered Mrs. St. Lucas, 


‘though I ean throw but littl 


not 


light on 


Jut all that I know you shall hear. 


It 


was many, many years ago, when, with all 
nforts and blessings that luxury could afford, 


I sat 


with my two children gathered to my side, listen- 


with my husband in this very apartment, 


ing to the wild tempest that raged without, which 


made home, and friends, and happiness seem still 
more dear, when a servant entered the room, say- 


ing that he heard something fall on the street 


door-steps, and a moan of stifled anguish; and 


that it might be some traveler who had 
XXXIxX.—V8 


remarked 
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My husband flung 


laid 


lost his way in the darkness. 
aside his papers and hastened out. I Rose 
into the arms of the nurse, and, with Luisclinging 
to my hand, immediately followed. A woman, 
pale, emaciated, and half fainting, lay on the steps 
She was thinly and cheaply clad, and pressed to 
her heart an infant of a year old. 


‘* Mr. St. 


begged le 


Lucas took her cold hand in his, and 


ave to assist her into the house. She 


lifted her large, dark eyes wildly, and attempted 


to rise, saying, as she drew from her dress that 
bracelet—and oh, how hollow and full of agony 
were her tones!—‘ Will you give me bread and 
medicine for this? Oh, I have tried, and tried, to 
—but no matter—will you take it, and give me 
bread? 


said, she fell heavily upon the arm extended for 


I have a sick’—and ere the sentence was 


her support. Luis had drawn the trail and deli- 


cate child from her relaxed grasp, and, witha kiss 


on its slumbering eyes, borne it to the parlor, 


where, as soon as possible, we conveyed the dy- 
ing mother. 

‘‘A physician was called; but, ere he arrived, 
she opened her death-dulled eyes, and whispered : 


*My husband and 
God bless the 


my child !—God save them !— 





n!’ and closed them for ever. 
‘She was young—very young—and there were 


traces of peculiar and remarkable beauty—she 


was sfill most beautiful, faded as were the furm 
and face. Death had not changed her. 

‘* All we could ascertain of her history was, that a 
woman, answering the description given, had come 
to Newport in a ve from Liverpool. Other 
than this we could never learn. 

“On some portion of the child's dress was 
wrought ‘ Lillias’—nothing mo And now, my 
dear child, I have told you all. And you are ours 


1 sweet, and las And 


bless God for the gif 


by every strong, ai ing tie. 


wi 
from her quiver- 


The maiden raised her wet fa 


ing hands, and sobbed 
‘**And God will bless you all for your many minis- 


tries of mercy ;’’ and, half-calming her agitation 
mother’s grave—where is that? 


added: ‘* But my 
May I not see it—may I not go to it now ?”’ 


“Yes, my child 


; there is a nameless grave in 
yonder churchyard—you have seen it often. I 
have watched you as you stopped to look at it, 
and to pluck the weeds from among the flowers 


that have grown all over it, fencing it round with 
perfume and bloom; and I have seen you trail 
the ind the 


push aside the rich, drooping fringe of the weep- 


wild vines aro light trellis there, and 
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ing willow, that its changing shadows only might 
rest upon that grave. 


there. It 


And yet you knew not who 
slept was strange—very strange—but 
you never inquired.”’ 

> ae. 
** Why I did not 
much as I wished to know, I cannot tell— 
feared to 


“IT know, | know—well I know the spot,’ 
turned Lillias, much agitated. 
ask, 


Oh, holy, hallowed spot! how dear it 


will be to me!’”’ 


The door of the apartment opened, and Luis 
and his sister came in. Seeing Lillias in tears, 
the former seated himself by her, and taking her 


hand, inquired, with tender earnestness, what had 
disturbed her. 
Nothing 


etruce 


—nothing,’’ she replied, hurriedly, 
ing to withdraw her ind, and shrinking 


from his gaze. Unable to conquer her emotions, 


she ieft the 


apartment. 
Luis looked to 


Rose 


Lucas 


his mother for an explanation. 
And as Mrs. St. 


remarked, 


guesse d a 


had already 


answered, the young man 
thoughtlully: 

‘Well, 
dark and fearful night—and, 


I held 


in my arms, to my 


} 


well do I remember that night—that 


boy, child as I was, 


the sleeping Lillias, through every hour, 
heart.”’ 

And did there one wish come up—one single 
wish—‘* Would I could hold her there for ever.”’ 
Nay, nay, she was a sister to him: 


He thought L l 


heart s! 


he worshiped 


her as such. is was lovely, and 


in her umbered wealth that 


had 


little known. 


p, pur 
deep, pure 


Gentle, diffident, she 


And that 


none read. retiring, 


was frail and graceful 


form shrouded a mind of the deepest delicacy and 
the strongest feelings. Andal! over the saint-like 
heart, angels had flung the white wing of holi- 


ness, and i's pure pulsations moved its struggling 
strings to music, and the pinion of living light 
bore the 1 to heaven 


Lat 


to the old graveyard, 


spirit-stirring stra 
e as was the hour, Lillias St. Lucas repaired 
beside that 


and, kneeling 


mother’s mound, buried her face among the wet 


branches of the willow, and wept and prayed— 
prayed. 
Poor child, she 


heave 


had need to pray; to ask of 
And 
now how painfully was she convinced that that 
life would 
Why? Wasshe not surrounded by friends, and 
affluence, and kindness ? l'rue, 

must she struggle with a high and hopeless pas- 
She felt that the 


was flung on a cold 


the ¢ inflicts of life. 


n strength to meet 


be one of darkness —of desolation. 


true. But ever 
sion, and to hide all traces of it. 
heart’s lofty and living love 
and fire'ess altar. Luisloved her as a sister—no- 
Yet il 


her helpless form when 


was his arm that first held 
plac 
But on through life she must not lean upon it. It 
would shrink from the shrinking form it cared not 


no 


more. 
ed within his home. 


The cold shadows of evening gathered 
yet she heeded them 
Lillias 
Luis had passed to her side. 
for alarming you, but you must 


to support 
around that kneeling one, 


not. A low, rich voice spoke her name. 
started to her feet 


‘* Forgive me 





not stay here longer, my sister,’’ and he drew her 
cold hand within his arm, and continued, as they 
slowly retraced their steps: ‘‘ Forget all this, Lil- 
are sister and 
brother ; and yet’’—and his voice grew uncon- 
mes, I am glad we 


lias, and remember only that we 


sciously lower—‘‘ and yet, at ti 
are not.’’ 
The burning blood rushed to the brow of the 


maiden, and she pressed her quivering hand upon 
her heart, that her companion might not hear its 
Yet hope had no part or lot 


painiul throbbings. 


there. ‘The words were idly said. 


CHAPTER II 


The last, last hope—oh, Father, wh} 


Could ye not have spared it me 
Or why can the broken heart not die 
It has struggled long with its misery 
And death warns it to flee 
And now the last hope-star has set, 
A I would not live; and yet—and \ 
I would if it is heaven’s wi 
Hush—hush, my heart—it is—be st 


Luis St. Lucas was going South, and the thought 
of his departure cast a shadow of sadness through- 
out the household; yet Lillias evidently felt the 

Perhaps she thought, there are sor- 
rows and sufferings that pride and shame bid us 
They are the harshest and 
Oh, what is woe that will dare 


admit of sympathy, compared to that that 


least recret 


hide from every eye. 
hardest to bear. 
must 
try, with u'most effort, to conceal from every hu- 
man eye the maddening misery that is slowly and 
surely wasting the heart, that yearns for pity and 
must scorn it. The evening before his departure, 
Lillias sang and played some of his favorite songs ; 
and the voice failed not, nor did the music falter ; 
but 


curls hid from every eye the hot tears that touched 


as she bent her head over the harp, the long 


the hidden strings with their burning baptism. 
And when he left the next morning, tears came 
into the eves of the young man, as he Bressed his 






lips to hers and whispered, ‘“‘ Farewell,, sister.’ 
Firmly, almost coldly, she said adieu ; but it was 





Luis 
wondered why she had grown so strangely indif- 


heart was breaking. 


a studied effort—the 
ferent; and the subject was not soon forgotten. 
How could it be? 


1¢ 


seemed t 


From early childhood up she 
had ever o cling to him; to come to him 
ike griefs and troubles, much soon- 


er than to Rose, or any one else, and he in return 


with her child! 


made her his confidant. 

Years passed—Lillias was awoman—hating her 
She saw the dangerous ground 
stood, and was trying to retreat. 


own weaknesses. 


on which she 
And Luis could not but marvel that she was not 
the The 
thought pained him. He could not well dismiss it. 

Lillias sought her own room; but it was long 


ere she could open the book Luis had put into her 


frank, free child she was wont to be. 


























hand at parting. The blinding tears were stayed, 


and the first words on which her eyes rested were 
penc iled ; 





Let t this arm of mine enfold thee, 
And on earth for ever hold t 

A when we par id 1 heaven 
B Inks ¢ o g ev rive 

oO more look—another kiss— 

And memory will remen r s 

oO kind word—one kind word 

Hath 1e depth « 1e Ss] stirred 

i neited the m eart to rs 





And calmed the care ¢ 


business of Luis St. Lucas was concluded ; 
yet he did not return home. At length came a 


report that he was paying his addresses to a noted 


} 


Lillias believed it—the rest did 


southern belle. 


Her prophetic heart had long since told her that, 


when she next met Luis, it would be with his 


bride. And yet the blow came even heavier than 
she ex 1. **Could it be ?—could it be ?’’ e 
asked is ns is of all around her 
she I 1 her devious way among rocks and 
cliffs, a r the grand, wild scenery of t ro- 
ma —_ it picturesque place 

Newport is now a place of fashionable resort ; 
then it was a sweet, poetical, and beautiful spo 
There A ons genius tor t, and D is I 
poetry, wet firstawakened. ‘There Malbone and 
Stuart were born, and there their powers wet 
first devel pe d The re Sy mbe rt, who is § d to 


have painted the first picture of more than a sing] 


l countr i v p 
A t ibout ¢ ( \ € poe 
Brooks dra his inspirati ind weaves | 
rhyt In yonder rocky recess, Berkley 1s said 





And sometimes a groan 1 sometimes a song 
and « hart eas. wae : 
and 60 mesa harp were heard nere; and 

, ie . " 
some tinic i guickK, star lir y sound etl é 10 
\y 
of @ rifle. And over this sacred solitude 
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ghost had unlimited sway. But few penetrated 
it; whether it was that they half-believed the idle 
tales, or because that wild and shadowy spot, 
with its music murmurs and living loveliness pos- 
sessed no attractions for them, I may not say. 
Lillias felt that she stood where mortal foot had 
‘“*Yet why,” 


Is there anything more dreadful 


scarcely ver trod. she thought, 
** should I fear ? 


If there were, I would 


than my own thoughts ? 


certainly flee it. Weak, wicked child that I am, 


why do I murmur? I have more blessings than |] 


de serve. And ye t, would | could be the love d ot 


a mind like his, mighty with might and light 
Yet it is best as itis; I should be too blessed 
Father, hear, forgive the prayer, the thought, th 
ons to fix the fancy 


Lucas. It 


tear. I, alas, have no attrac 


ot one so proud and lofty as is Luis St. 


Ls well.” 
a ae 1} ~— y 1} 
Slowly she pursued her way, and found herself 
t spots she had ever seen. It 
was a green, level space of a few yards square, 


mmed in on all sides by lofty trees, and so 
rly 1 y woven with wild v s, that 
yonday sun e! it moonlight, could 
S ely penetrate And ther too, was tl 
l tle lake surro ( by | idows and fl wers. 
Rude ledges of rock were flung here and there, as 
if inviting the w lerer to rest. The maiden 
gazed around with holy awe and reverence. Fears 
were forgotten; tears were stayed; the heart was 
hushed ie soul subdued ‘| Haunted Glen 
was only e of God's proud | tie pictures 
Veak, frail creatures that we are,’ Lillias 
murm 1, ‘‘ what can we do ?”’ 


d é eI u 

‘] young gl Ke are id | wildered A 
aark ] 0d i y unst a tree, regar 1 ng 
her with ! f st aitenti Was that 
the ly do e Haunted Glen? 

His face v i is i, his eye w and 
bewilde l dark hair pushed heavily 
back 1 his ples; and his du and 
t id ! < s if th had en 
m e j | He « 1 nav een mor 
t l y h | 1 ( 1 

| 
nance 1 < much older. The dark 
light int é e two met r 1 hear 
throbbed \ Ve w 
curios r ‘ ls lj ire 
t ot! : l I t; and tl 

range i her w h y il 
ter pa ea 
acl 
ss it ¥ 

Lady I \ ) ew th ! 
lent sanctuary of the Haunted Glen ?’’ 

Lillias turned pale as sh an vered : ** Cod 
eve is here as well as elsewhere—it Is every- 
were. Why—why iould I fear ’ and she 
urned away, supposing him she addressed 


ranged. 








have you 


6 And ¢ 


voice had wild, 


you hom 
. ' 
meat 


“Oh. no,.’”’ 


have strayed farther than I 


lost your way? 


“— 
icholy mu 


sne replied, tl nidly; 


MAGATZINE 


If so, I will conduct 


hollow, 


ven that haughty 
in it. 
‘and yet I 


And she 


SIC 


intended. 


felt the stranger's burning glance upon her own, 

and again moved away. A deep sigh caused her 

to turn her head There stood that singular being, 

with bis arms folded 1 his head upon his breast 

She inve vtarily st 1. She felt pity for one 
] 


What | have endured 
wo! hath crushed 1 
turn, I ab aes} r 
intercourse with the 
ser\ illow- he ‘ 
have l her 1th 
kno lu ired f 
have | worn t vi 
with f th Li 


how 1imy ¢€ ‘ 
| Ss I ind m 
stand reciate or 


kne w me not 


re fined and my u i 


s ] ’ ¢ 
few I ( | But 
the pencil we iy d 
deepened w every 
yes, to darkness. I 1 
—to | myself in 
the ! " r n 
and t fn 
lady no matter 
I 1 had 


Ww retur 1 Ala 
poet a 1 art : 

I hanghty | 
I was prot | 


my poverty But I w 
pered that my genius 
th rs ‘ ld need 
that too lovely, loving 
aisow! ] My i 
Oh, how I rved the 


effort failed. I was po 


My Works were uns id, 


more perfect than thor 
Disappo 


and my heart 


the heavens. 
ment, 


my wite’s account th 


sympathize w 


his eyes, and exclaimed— 
l 1 ind his voice was 
I wish not thy compassion. 


rld’s cold commis- 


ish; but you know 
ng with w rong. 


The 


} \ 
1 been wru 


for years—for years. 
e to the dust; and, in re 
and ¢ I will have no 
- r ri me ] 
dn é For years | 
. 7 r vear 1 ° 
r \ re W Id I 
d for ever Oh, how, 
of its y hoof, it has 
lam IT n How— h, 
youth, I have felt I was: 
They could not under- 


They 


nh me. 





rs were fine, my tastes 
ied heart was set to mu- 
\ i it but the 
I was poor. The pen and 
irest f s, and my dream 
ew ( i ! Deepened 7— 
hed to go to Italy—went 
irt. And there I met with 
it colored every painting, 
t’s 1 poesy Its is the 
She was a y r English 

1 her tather there { 

1 pure, and beau 
lov ? My aft n 
\ was | pennyless 
7 —scorned me. 
1 hav 1 too proud to 
( ite da er to share 
young, and hope whis- 
w 1 supply me with all 
We were married. And 
1 from that hour, 
é i beautiful bride! 
irm for her, and how every 


: 
vr. I was not distinguished. 


1, though I knew the y were 
that were lauded to 
ntment followed disappoint- 
broken; more on 


Yet she never 
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me still. 


murmured, never complained, but loved 


} 


O my God, my God, how my heart has been 


wrung! 
“I resolved to go to America; perhaps my 


talents would be appreciated there. Al was thus 
[ arrived on 


No; my wife 


arranged. But my all was spent ere 
All ?—God !—all? 


p beneath American soil; but I 


, 1 
these shores 


and child sle 





know not where—I know not where! 
‘* For months and months, delirium had fasten. 
ed its fatal fangs upon my fevered brain. My fair 


and fragile wife, had it not been for me, m 
have still been living in her own courtly hor 
And 


yet, had justice been done my talent 
my efforts, I could have supported her 
I have 
wrong I ca 


iearne d h 


ursed it. It may 
When I recovered, I 


whole cost of my sickness 


cursed the world— 
not he Ip it. 
yw much the 


had been, in the lowly hut where I had been con- 


veyed. I worked—yes, worked—and obtained the 
money, and cancelled the debt I would not owe 
the world I scorned, and loathed i hated. And 
with th tle I d left, | irchased materials fur 
pail fw and wt ind sought my h ( ere 
And s { es I have ce escended t purchase 
bread, but not often. My food has principally 

en birds, which my own hand h brought 
down with a gun I bought for that purpose. and 
fish, and fruits, and nuts, andberries. ‘1 lave 
I 1. The world and I have parte mpan 
or ever. I despise it, and it has lor r since 
forgotten me 

‘* But come—look into my room,’’ and a half 
scornful smile curled his white lip as he ste pp d 
iside, and drew away from the trees and sa 
tall, flat ) ind pushing the vines a Ww t 
on T is my home—I have no other,’’ and 
he ste nto the cave. 





inically followed. In one cort 


was a pile of dried leaves and grass, tha 


for a bed. And onthe rude, rocky ves, lay 
pictures, pain s, and piles of paper Lillias 
sank down on the rough steps, wi to support 
herself; and ascetic said :— 

‘* For year has been my home. Here have 
I cursed the hours of my existence. Blackness 
has presided over it. Wretched—wretched being 
thatlam! Why I have not committed de, I 


Lillia r the first time e he commenced 
his re il ke, and involuntarily said :— 

Can it | that you, sir, have hidden 
your tale is—here on the earth? Should you 
not rather have put them to the ex rers, that 
Ww 1 the Lord cometh, he could have re eived 
his own with usury ?’’ And the maiden was 


astonished at her own heart-words. 


ot 
what could I do?” he 


other kindled. 


** And 
fiercely. 
The world hath 
Oh, how I would have worked 
But it might 


ised, rejected, flung 


The dark eye the 
exclaimed, almost 
““'Trod upon, trampled, crushed. 
fl Ing me away. 
and toiled, and striven, and loved ! 


not be. i was scorned, des, 























aside And now my haughty pride has led me to appointed work not yet done—your alloted 
scorn them in return; 1 I do, from my very task not yet fulfilled ? 
heart.’’ ‘‘ What have I to do on earth, d?’’ and the 
R r,’’ returned the maiden, gently, ‘‘ rather speaker’s eye grew fearfully wild. ‘* Nothing— 
pity weakness, and have charity for its unkind- nothing that God or man will accept; and fool 
ness.”’ Her companion looked fixedly upon her, have | been to think thus. No; I have not a 
and she went on. ‘‘ Pardon me, sir, but are not friend on earth ora friend in heaven. Oh, how, 
you, with your splendid talents and godlike gifts, in my inmost soul, I have felt that my Maker 
as we is Imperte hates me! 
( Cast ‘* You wrong, believe me, sir—you are all 
é you will wrong. God caret —every on We are 
Have too his children—his own—and thi 1 he may cor- 
have 1 yrood, undisturbed, over your in- re hough he n en. he still loves—sti! 
e in sorrow for the wrongs you follows us with bl flinging them in our 
] t id ble powers heaven hath pathway. ‘l'ram on them, le as you 
{ e been kept all to thyself W a wilfully crush t f of ti trag- 
t} ive you done r you Maker—tfor ments turn to Upas « r. that spreacs its leprosy 





























I Anything that « ! re rade - ot ¢ n er th l Ye ill that we have 
—pencied Ut \ 1 a smi | even mint 1h ag thought, comes trom 
lat « eter f immortality, from 
1 recl looked a fair ker whence our s -where they will res 
1 ; and then his gaze seemed fast for ever It ist s that rejoice over tl 
ened Y —it is ( it goes forth to meet the 
‘ . ; 11 do? he slow! ] pr I ! l } Ss that bids weary and 
cal 1 | Is to live for—all else heavy ia ( e to ind he w ve the 
me.’’ rest All w : |, and sinful as we art 
m9 t you hat lred. / t eaven hates us 1 
r earth i or a 4 The era s Vv was ) what s d 3 
VW t family. ¢ our father he said :— 
To : given talents as pleased him “ And why, t ve disappointments met me 
I or part to ind this is at ever) ?—-and why hath my every effort 
4 » reward ex we Heaven, « i ?’” 
I I VW i ir | ther s work to Perhaps th a e W needed— eeded 
do— ! I N r self s d we labor; more fu to d ywers that ar ven as 
I iv \ tos lw holy t i rel a heart 1 l to 
l y for < ‘ ess. That crushed er we were four ind its 
Ww ‘ \ ‘ r / stril may t ed by the ma 
] V ( r way y ter hand of 1 ‘ its n relsy were like 
é rf I tomb. If He heaven’s. Oh, 1 y—many hearts are broke 
] ‘ Kv " ere their wells of we 1arefound! And are they 
\ vo \ r: ol k w vou not then most dee d pure? QOh,it cannot be 
ol i i ‘I sullerings, t Lillias co i % V I yr energy can- 
\ t! " t mad- that you ve here a selfish and use- 
( et I ernally, the less lif [hat t —{lashing its flame on the 
i pe e, une i e; fear | high heart—! ! 1 portion of the One 
i red; heart- s wrung and Eternal—! 3 set a star on earth— 
riven l every tl » 1s a flash « re nd the light that \ s are ever fanning to a holy 
br ng flame, with | ings min- clow—oh, it ¢ o e itis for ever to be hid- 
l with s | 3s: O my God! —my den in the « earth.”’ 
God, what have I not endured!—and yet I am ‘* And yet I oftent k, lady—oh, how often— 
; that this panting passion is but a mockery, I 
Ane Id you bend the knee to Him each a fvol to follow—to gaze upon it—to worship it 
day, ¢ " r pr cho! v 1 ¥ 1 had [- “5 ither say,.’’ wi th q t rejoinder, ** that 
y | yi ft away from doing good to you have obeyed the bidding of pride and scorn too 
other and the maiden’s quiver! eye rested long, as it has kept you from the path of duty— 


yn his from doing good 
I ve not praved thus,’’ and the stranger's ‘* Good !’’ repeated the recluse. ‘* And yet! 
voice was deep ar ; ‘but my only peti very acts of kindness would have been hurled to 


veen that I might the dust. No; existence is to me a curse —a 





} D> j aa - ” “HY . 7 1 - en 
( Butd lrejects me! blank filled up witl e blackness of darkness for 
} ! t Pf B wo 1 vou ever '”’ 
, ; 
W r - youl J is shud ~ ulm tI him In- 
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} 


it might be that reason shrank 


It might totter, 


And yet no 


from its weight of w 


sane. 
irring woes. 
but it was rot dethroned. 

‘“*You are 


sweetly 


it length, gazing 


face. “So 


severe,’’ she said, 


upon that stern, pale long 
have you brooded over life’s many miseries, that 
the y seem ten times more terri le than they really 
are. Memory is the shadow of suffering, and 
when it lays long upon the heart it engraves its 
image there; and nothing but faith, a 
And yet it 


does no! erase it—it only pictures it over with its 


own dark 
hope in the future, can obliterate it. 


' 


own fair foliage. But if we would succeed in life, 


we must, with Iron energy, overcome obstacles, 
leap barriers, and dare impossibilities. Persever- 
ance must be our motto. Have we not living ex- 
amples of this all around us?) ‘Then why sit you 


here all the day idle?) Humanity, as well as so- 


ciety, has claims you—dare 
them? ‘Thy 


W hat 
tered 


upon hh eed 





work cannot be completed here. 


f the Saviour, in his holy mission, had fal- 
fuiled? Where 
promises—salvation—the gospel of glad tidings ? 


W here 


sweetly 


and would have been the 
would have been the life we feel strongly 


W here 


and heaven? 


and springing up within us? 


hope, 


would have been happiness, 


And in what darkness would a wrangling, wretch- 


ed, ruined world have been left. But it was not 


thus. 


he went onward—onward ever; and gave his les- 


hrist had not where to lay his head; yet 


with righteousness, rife with wisdom, 


rik h 
back to the earth that scoffed and scorned, and 


BOns, 


mocked him. Go, then, and do likewise. Love 


your enemies—bless pray for, lorgive them. Go 


Bear and forbear. Rather sufler wrong 
Go 


Bear ye another's burden. 


forward. 





onward! 
Go 


light that links 


than do wrong. forward ! 


press 
Live for others. 
forward !—following the mighty 
thee to immortality. Go forward—press onward! 
Have charity, be kind, be merciful; be indulgent 
to the frailties and weaknesses of each and every 


And the 


prophecy that tells thee every effort will at last be 


one. Onward — onward! believe in 


crowned. Onward—upward !—and on the open 
On- 
ward !—Look '—An angel is reading over the re- 


irchives of fame thy name will be told o’er. 
cords of heaven. List!—I hear thy name like a 
rushing music-sound, and the list is but just begun. 
God 
will bless thee, if ye ask—pray, if ye resolve—- 


Onward ever, and for ever. Go not back. 


’ 


and do, in faith believing. God will bless thee.’ 

The anxious lip of the ascetic quivered with 
agitation, and tears darkened his proud and fear- 
le 8S eyes. 

“* God has already blessed me,’’ he said, much 
‘*] have not wept before for years. J 
Oh, if I could have had tears in my 
But even 


sofiened. 
could not. 
solitude, it would have been a luxury. 
that has been denied me. Why was I created, to 
be an object of hatred to God and man ?”’ 

‘* Oh, say not so—think not so, I entreat. A 
father’s eye is ever on you—-is on younow. Be- 


heve i 





AND LADY’S BOOE. 


The lone hermit was thoughtful. The hectic of 
hope lay lightly on his pallid cheek. Lillias saw it. 

* Will you not—will you not try to be useful-- 
No longer fetter 


in the strength of heaven try? 


mind, and heart, and genius here. Youowe them 
has been lent thee to illu- 
men will not see, flash it 
thee 


would have 


to the world. Light 
mine darkness; and if 
till they will. I see 
God 


stanching the smitten spirit’s unhealed wounds 


the heart 


all that 


upon now, 


painter, poet, thee— 
by doing good—crushing thy pride and scorn 
And oh, have 
Could we 


with mercy’s magic ministries. 
see each 


should find 
May be they 


charity—have charity for all. 
heart as the Almighty views it, we 


there is the home ot eve ry passion. 


Trial and 


And why, the n, does one cone 


slumber now. temptation have not 


called them forth. 
demn another, when, inthe same circumstances, he 


would do the like, if possesst d of the same d spo- 


sition? We are all of us, at best, sinful, selfish, 


and un 


ir with our way wardness 


vrateful. And much does our Father have 


to be Ought we not, 
humbly, to bear with one another ; to 


and forget? Oh, 


, to try, 


give, forgive, say—say, sir, that 


you will try and succeed. Say that you will,’’ 


, 3 
and she rose to go. 
‘] do not 


know,”’ the other answered, irreso- 


] 


lutely. ‘‘I have vowed never to have aught to do 


with the world.’’ 
And that was 


I arewe ll. 


see—-I know 


But I 


I shall yet look on that 


wrong. 
that you will. 


one stray star of genius leading the many-—-bless- 


ing the few. Farewell, for ever.’’ 

Has heaven sent thee to me, lady ?’’ the hermit 
stranger inquired, eagerly grasping her hand, and 
looking in her fair face with a fixed and fervent 
glance; and a slight shudder came over his atten- 
uated form as he dropped the hand so reverently 
taken; and Lillias returned, with a smile of such 
singular meekness, that the lone recluse stepped 
bac k to gaze :— 

‘* Yes; if you but believe it thus,’’ and parting the 
As she did so, 


listening heart: 


shadowy vines, she disappeared. 


three wild words fell upon her 
** Pray for me.’’ 
And in the midnight solitude of her own cham- 


ber, she obeyed the pleading plaint. 


CHAPTER Il 


What is it—tell me? YetI know— 
I knew it—knew it long ago; 
Yet heavily falls the bolt and blow, 


And the crushed heart shrinks beneath this woe. 


I thought I had schooled my heart with prayer, 
This dreaded desiiny to bear— 

*T was the fearful falsehood of despair 

as the 


‘ News, Lillias!’’ Rose St. Lucas said 


former came in from a long walk, and was passing 


on 

















r ry 
, , , 
I S$ sank down upon a sea tier 
] 4 
iad , 10 he warm od had fled, cu 4 V 
around her sinking heart She guess¢ f 
g < to be communicated, v looked j 
t 
rly » the tace of Rose W , v 1 a < 
! 
arm, ¢ ilated :-—— 
ile you are lear sister Y = 
wha e matter ?’’ 
‘ \ | 1 | 1 ’ ’ 
Noth o—nothin she repiled ire 
while 1€ conscious crimson touched r 
ok it fatigue; I be ve I have w t 
far B vhat have you to tell me?’’ she a 
f ! {} 
iO asmuie of caim indifference. 
| Is r y h n » } — ] 
ut i ian open sne¢ In f n i, and ane- 
swered: “‘ Oh, a letter from Luis 
And as she took it, she met the searc} r eye 


of Mr. St. Lucas fixed tenderly and steadily upon 
r. She felt the burning blood on her brow. 


What if he read her secret. But no: he | 





not suspe t. And with a proud resolve, she 
read the letter that told of his « ement W l 
i iccomplished, and we hv 
, to w m he would be soon unite | 
d immediately return to the North—r 
v yy word, with apparently more plea é 


ner iaw eave the room, said :—~— 
i he eems, we ire ing to h Y \ 
sister And I hope she will be as good as € is 


melancholy At length he remarked, \ 1a 

ly son’s choice has not fallen where I ve 
ever d and prayed it would. Did he i 
the w world through, he would not find one 
with all the angel excellences of our own sweet 


* But,’’ replied Mrs. St. 


Lucas, ‘is not Lil- 


n already ? 


“True answered the husband, dejectedly: 
‘but she may not always be. She is but a child 
now: but her beauty, her goodness. her 
1OW : l er peautly ner gooaness ri i€ 


pure-heartedness, will not always be left for us. 


her? 

I never thought of that,’’ Mrs. St. Lucas 
responded, half sadly. ‘ But between her a 
our son, I presume, never a thought like this has 


passed. Never one feeling but such as brother 
and sister know.’’ 

“* Perhaps not,’’ replied the other, allowing the 
conclusion, because he did not wish his wife to 
think 


otherwise. But he had read the start of 


agony, and the quivering lip of Lillias, perchance, 
aright. 


And Lillias! 


was her bleeding, broken- heart bared toher God! 


in the loneliness of her own room 


Oh, the maddening misery of that one night, when 
the burning brain bent beneath this bitter blow. 
And the scorching fever that confined her to her 
couch for weeks, was laid to the charge of over- 


exertion. But one there was that doubt 


yet kept the secret safe. Mr. St. Lucas was the 


oo 


F NEW : p? $3 
nly one t did not pray how ¢ stly 
r her ery He felt—f lifes 
id 1 1 i} future n a liv y 
' ae - i 
> t v“ r | l S r 
if “ ‘ ver the ri with 
‘ And returt h was 
( \ 1 dro ‘ sti 
y ' d ta 
\ t er | I I married ; 
ind w i ? \ e si i 
S ys } » v e of the 
re he e eas 
é ) l ride dictated. | sh i 
ilmost unm ‘ She h | 
{ I s, if not hert » sub 
) | e « ld not keep | the pale 
t 1 from r hed brow 


1 \ epped i I Lm 
{ have not seen her sO We yr 
M ] a to see SO Se « r ct i y 
" ri? ( , 
Ye Will be transl¢ ht Mr 
~ I lectionate ( e 

I eve She re | riace 
B of d to her ded | p 

~~ Ve : I m well nov I quite we 
And | e a mighty motive exertion. Do 
you kno my brother 1s 1 und we ar 

his return, W } a new and 
y | led tothe household chain ?’’ 
\ ' itte i without tl east embar- 
rassment. But her cheek was paled to marble, 
( 1 not longer the feelings 

fl | I she withdrew. 

W hat | become of the hermit of the Haunted 
Glen? Wi: e strong enough to » thither ? 
Vet that re ed much less stre h than to 
I { eye oi al id to act 
a ved part. Withay r he 

I I l FT e enclos re i 1} entered 
it ‘ V Only the fra flowers 
loo! ' st friend | returned. 
Only t | birds looked down, and with 
their ha d rt-hymns welcomed her. Only 


the wind-god’s moaning minstrelsy was heard 


as it passed her fevered cheek. She laid her 
trembl lon the door of the cave, but no 
sound \ I d. She pushed it aside, parted 
the willing wild vines, and looked—stepped in. 
She stood 


Che hermit was gone His pain rs and pa- 
Had not her prayer been 
heard ? Involu rocky 
floor, and returned thanks tothe Hearer of prayer. 

** And oh,’’ she 


1 , 


” 
him—with his heart all seared and 


pers had fled with nim. 


rily she sank upon the 


murmured, ‘‘ how could I blame 


ullering—lor 


eli so tos ide—away irom every human 
Cy | e him. Would that J could 
\V I I I rine ] T } ~ r j 





iw 





non 


I stoo 


ng th 


-I listene 


I seem gay and 


> Howe 


and selfishly 





nerve myself 


ter, however se- 


heok frar Re 
back from this. 
» had been lift 


d sod its pallid 


am. Duties are 


And they have 


y study hence- 


ol ratit ide = 
A s| p of paper 
ess had betore 








heen a stranger to. (Ince more she read those 


ines, evidently intended for her; once more she 


bent her heart to high heaven, and then sought 


her home. 
Preparations were making for the reception of 


the expected guests, and this kept the mind of 


r 
Lillias busy. First and foremost was she in each 
plan and project. In all things was her taste 
consulted. They knew it to be perfect. And 
the rooms were arrange din the most fascinating 


order. Nor would the eye ever tire In gazing on 
the wealth and refinement there displayed. 
And flowers—Lillias had brought the choices 


and rarest flowers to grace each apartment. 


Vines and flowers, and music and light, were 








r portais 


1 wait 
not enter? 


rate 


thou comest 


HEAVEN 


ADAMS. 











¢ ’ r 
as she who ik ¢ 
; 
1 he l . 
Falling ear y t 
“Up said sie mid ive sown tem! s 
' 
Lp wh ove nes re 
Th “ will s w ym 
he mansions of th est 
Mansions, where no sin ca - 
is si Pit 
' i a S| 
$ trials sr 
ouris, W re Ww cher . 
r harps aio to praise 
1 while co s ' . 
A ms ianks ra 
I ae « ing portals « red. 
Guide y that w robed one 


Till a glorious light shone round me 


Brighter than a noonday sun 

Friends I met, whom death had severed 
From com mions e°iow— 

All were there—and in each feature 


Immortality did glow 


I wouldt their go yres, 
Ww hen upon my ear t r ror 

Louder music— At that moment, 
I from my glad vision woke 

All was silent; scarce a zephyr 


Move i ( 











A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF FEMALE COSTUME, FROM THE 
DEATH OF LOUIS XIV. TO OUR OWN DAYS.—NO. LX, 


COMPILED FROM THE FRENCH AUTHORITIES, 


BY A MANTUAMAKER. 














on» * i. ae 
oe , JER Y Sy 


is worked a cross and 
is the national cockade. 


white taffety, on which 
sword. On the right side 


We have now clearly come to the revolution of 


politics, which had already been foreshadowed by 
hat of taste. 

When Dumourier saw Roland enter the royal 
saloon without buckles in his shoes, he foretold 
The shrewd observer 


the fall of the monarchy. 


was not mistaken. Equality of classes was be- 
gun and almost completed. 

Among the causes which contributed most to 
modify and make uniform French costume, great 
nfluence was exerted by the imitation of English 
fashions. During the reign of Louis XV., it ha 
become fashionable for the young nobles to visit 
England; and if they brought thence no new 
ideas, they brought back new habits. Anglo- 


Lo LAS 
_ FS, 





7S MAGAZINE AND 


LADY’S 


BOOK. 


mania became fashionable; and hats, coats, all 
were copied @ la St. Jacques; and a thousand 
things, besides tea and redingote, were derived 
from our neighbors. A taste for French goods 
became somewhat more general, so that Boling- 
broke, with little color of truth, says that, from 
the days of Colbert to his own time, trifles of 
French luxury occasioned the disbursement, by 
England, of six hundred thousand pounds sterling 
About 1787, on the other hand, the 
French manufacturers complained of their sufler- 


per annum. 


ings in consequence of the new commercial treaty, 
especially alleging that none but English cloth 
was worn. In 1786, Englishmen and women al- 
ways appeared in Paris in xegligé, and contributed 
not a little to destroy the taste for the forte of the 


old costume. 











THE 


VAUCLUSE 


BY THE RI BARON STOW. 





‘ 
2 


Vauctvuse! who that reads is not fami 





word—the name of a romantic spot in the south of France 
natural scenery—redolent of historic associa- 


rich in 


tions—the residence. five hundred years ago Petrarch 


" > 


the scholar “t, the lover of another man’s wife 








On a bright sunny mori four of us, all Americans, 





accompanied by our faithful courier, an intelligent young 


> 


German from the banks of the Rhine, left Avignon for a 


} 


visit to this far-famed fountain. Though it was in the 


month of January, and in latitude two de 








Boston, yet the mercury stood at sixty-two, and a light 


balmy breeze from the south gave to the atmosphere that 





is an invalid, 1 was expecting to 
Magns 


How great the change! 


very softness which, 





find only in the silken clime of Grecia, and 





around the foot of Vesuvius. 


How sudden the transition! We left Lyons covered 





with snow, and s vy the icy blasts from the Swiss 





glaciers. At Avignon, after a passage of only twelve 





hours down the “arrowy Rhone”—a river spanned by 


re, and rolling past many a scene of 





many a noble brit 
ling historic interest—we found the temperature so 





spring-like, so congenial to every physical susceptibility, 


that I ceased at once to sympathize with Henry Mat- 
thews, who gloomily recorded his “conviction that a 
man who travels so far from home in pursuit of health, 


vels on a fool’s errand.” 





No snow was apparent, ex- 
cept on the summit of Mount Ventoux, dnd the remote 
range of the Maritime Alps 

The route from Avignon to Vaucluse—a distance of 





glish miles,in an eas 





erly direction—is 


gly beautiful, and, in the season of verdure and 





foliage, must be one of the loveliest on the continent 





aversing an extensive plain, by a path borde red 
on the right and left with rows of the willow, the elm, the 


platanus, or plane tree, and the Italian poplar, behind 





which were extensive orch of the muiberry, and 


of wheat, madder, and 





for the cu:tu 





spacious 
teazles, and passing several villages where the popula- 
tion of both sexes were out in the sunshine, some repos- 
ing. some sauntering, and some working at their respect- 

handicrafis, we came to a rocky ridge, upon the 
ties of which our eyes were first greeted with a 
the olive, whose dark-green leaves presente dan 


exhilarating contrasi to the naked: 


1ess of its deciduous 


summit of this elevation, 


wh 1 breaks agreeably the monotony of the journey, we 


had a view of two enchanting landscapes. Reverting to 
the scene over which we had passed, we perceived, far 


olf, Avignon environed by a hazy atmosphere resembling 





tof our Indian summer, and forming the utmost limit 
of a large plain, which was variegated and embellished 


by all the art of rural husbandry, and which seemed to 





osed by the Rhone and the Durance, as by a sil- 





ver cincture gleaming richly in the sunlight. On the 
other side was a valley that appeared to be encompassed 
and shut in by the highlands, from which we gazed in 
admiration, by the rocks of Vaucluse which rose frown- 
ingly on the opposite border, and by the mountains Ven- 


toux and Luberon. The scenery before us was inde- 


rees north of 


TREASURY. 





Had en less accessil itt 





the author of Rasselas some of his best 
conceptions of the Happy Valiey We stopped, and 
ooked, and feasted our vision, and sympathized bot} 
with our voiturier, who pron iced it tres mnagnifi 
ind with our courier, who sa t was tres jolte I 
ight of the morning sun, tinted by the shade of the sur 






rounding eminences, rested miidiy upon the scene, ¢ 





gave ita mellow glow, which Vernet, the prince of land 


scape painters, might 





have enjoyed, but could neve 
have imitated 
Descen 





nto this valley, we soon came to the Sor- 
gue, alimpid stream of considerable size, whose sour 
was to be the limitofourexcursion. Passing the village 


and chateau of Gadagne, and the small town of Tho 





ascade, in the true uiilitarian spirit, tur 





the wheel of a factory, we entered a beautiful avenue 





lined on either hand with lofty elms, v 


ice to L’Isle. alled because 





tends the whole d 
upon an islet formed by a division and reunion ofthe wa 


ters of the Sorgue. L‘Isletis a walled town, of smal] dimen- 


sions, and is distinguished for the manufacture of certa 





fabrics. as “les couvertures de laine et les 


dis,” and also for its spirited defence in 1793, when furi- 


ously attacked by two regiments of revolutionists (ré- 


publicains), who, after two oody days, reduced the 


place, and to pillage and the flames 


ve it 





A short distance from L'Isle, we came to the “ Héte 





Petrarque et Laure,’ which the guide-books say is 
‘celebrated | y travelers for its dinners, Consisung Of ex 
cellent trout and other fish We were met by the land- 
and his lady, not much more 


who both commenced to 


lord, a bluff, blowzy anim: 





prepossesslil g in appe rance 


ether importuning us, in their half-inte lligible patois, to 





dine at their house on our return—appeaiing more than 


once to the testimony of Madame Starke in their favor 
As we had no time to lose, we did not enter the hotel to 
observe its internal arrangements; but, receiving assur 
ances that we should have a “bon, tres bon diner, a 
trois franes per chacun,” and that it should be ready “a 
trois heures et demi precisement—oui, oui, Messieurs 
precisement,” we proceeded, and in a half hour more 
and rather uncomely 


were at Vaucluse, a sma rustic 


ants. Here also 





village, of less than a hundred inhab 





was a “Hotel de Petrarque > but itwas “ chez 
Mi ne 


nadier’—a very important distinction! I: 


> while the other was “chez Brunel, dit le Gre 


front of the 
hotel at Vaucluse, is a rude monument with the sing 
word “ PerRaRgt 

Leaving our caleche, we hurried forward to the Fou: 


tain, annoyed, as usual, in European fashion, by swarn 





of beggars rhe which describes nearly a sem: 





circle, wour along the stream, which dashed rapid 


over the rocks. On our right. as we ascended, was the 
brawling torrent; <« our left. as also on the other side 
across the stream. were high, precipitous rocks, which 


became higher and bolder as we advanced. Occasior 


ally, between the path and the water, and here and there 
upon a terrace in some niche of the cliff, there was a 
a cypress, or an Olive 


smal! patch of earth, co ull y} 





with a few gardenesculents. The bed of the stream was 


in many places, covered wi a vegetable most luxt 
antly green, and re ydor, the common par 


» 
oO 
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snip tis man sully a genuine tee totaller—a lover of 
pure cold water 
About ha ay om * village tothe Fountain, on the 
ank opposite to the path, our ragged attendants showed 
us a heap of ruins whic they alleged, and which the in- 
h lants of wu village have made thousands believe, 
are the remains of Petrarch’s dwelling. Even Rogers, 
the poet, Was misiec 
Half-way up 
He built his house ; whence 1, he caught, 
Among the hills, a my Oo 
That soothed, not stirre 
T ! are elevated some thirty yards above the 
emerald | ri he torrent, and have but one way of ac- 
cess, whichis by a steep ascent on the west side of the 
rock y are truth, the ruins of the chateau of 
Philippe de Cabassole, Archbishop of Cavaillon, and go- 
vernor of the province of Vaucluse. The last vestige of 


the house of the poet has long since disappeared. Fora 


few sous we could have seen what is called Petrarch’s 
garden, in whi was said, st flourished the verit- 
able laurel that he planted, and beneath whose shade he 


\ourished his passion for the fair one, of whose name it 


j 





was his unfailing and cherished memento 
At length we arrived at the termination of the path. It 
was Fountain of Vaucluse 


Apart from the interest awakened by the association 


of past events and honored names, there was a natural 
grandeur in the scene thatmay be felt, but not described 
I wonder not that the young Italian exile, in whose his- 
tory itis for ever embalmed, should have there felt the 
first kindlings of poetic fire, and, at the age of ten years, 
as he gazed and admired, given utterance to the memor- 
able expression Here now is a retirement suited to my 
taste, and preferab in my eyes, to the greatest and 





most splendid cities. We stood where the sun seldom 
shines, so perfect nclosed* is the spot, except at one 
eurved opening, by lofty, overhanging rocks, which can 


not be contempiate d without awe approaching to terror 





At our feet was a quiet pool, with a pebbly margin, and 
of untathomed depth It is oval-shaped, being some 
twenty yards in its longest diameter, supplied copiously 
from hidden sources known only to the Creator, and un- 
rufiled either by the wind from above or the rushing wa- 
ters from b The rock is calcareous, and so tho- 
rough y is the water saturated with calcareous substance 


that the stones over which it passes are thickly incrusted 


with its deposits 


A broad arch spans a portion of the 


basin, and, by the shade which it casts upon the pool, 


gives a sombreness to tts appearance thatgreatly height- 
ens the eifect. And yet so purely limpid is the blue pro- 
found, that a white pe e throw nto it could be traced 
many fathoms, as it slow lescend 


led in an abyss which 
has never been sounded 


We had seen 


ties of nature 


in our own country. some of the sublimi- 


but none resembling the scene before us 


Its grandeur was peculiar, and forgetiing Petrarch, and 


all that pertained to his corrupt and horrible age, we 


thought y of Him whog bei 





J ve ig to all earth’s won- 
ders—of Him before whom Petrarch and his cotempo- 


raries have long « 


nee appeared, to account for their 


moral 
We 


there, 


history 
lis 
communi 


de 


gered long 


conscious that it was good to be 


1g with God, and retired not until admo- 


nished by the eli g sun, 


that even our most rational 
p easures int 


e must be interrupted and temporary 
We 


turned away with reluctance, and, fatigued with 


* Some write: 


vee Vallis clausa as the etymology of 
Vau 




















enthusiastic emotion, retraced our steps to the village 
below, now more unsightly than before. The image o 
what we had seen was traced upon the mind with a 
more than photographie power, % 1 can be obliterate 
only by the ssolution of being. 

The whole of this semicircular chasm in the rock. a 
least one-fourth of a mile length, and vary 
from one to two hundred f appears to have been 
worn down by the long-continued action of the curre: 
At the height of fifty, and even a hundred feet, from t 


bed of the stream 
the rock 


When was a 


apparen 


tt 





been pouring fort 
veoiog 


uty 


ists say of 


of water that 











these striking phenomena 


are large excavations in the face « 
tly elaborated by the attrition of water 


. ? 
is done 


How 


hits mysterious treas 


long has this fountai 


What do 


? The gua 


> 


from this fisst 


























issues re in the giove s 
crust is immense At L’Isle the stream is s ivide« 
into canals, each containing sufficient power to drive 
cumbrous machinery 

At the specified time, we were promptly at the Hot 
“celebrated for its dinners.” The wind had changed 
and, descending from the snow-clad mountains of Da 
phiny, had so chilled us that we were constrained toca 
forafire. Afier considerable delay, afew slender fa 
gots, mere twigs pruned fromthe Lombardy poplar, we: 
procured and kindled to a provoki blaze that last 
about sixty seconds—fit emblem of some tl sil 
man character. In faithful illustration of a Fr man’s 
interpretation of precisement, the sun had set before din- 
ner was brought into our cheerless apartment. We were 
prepared to make as liberal discount from the “ bon, tr 
bon,” of our promising host, as he had mad ion 
his “ precise it; but we had not quite antici; d 
whole resu The way to our room led h c 
sine, where more than one sense had w essed 1 
culinary operations, and greatly modified our disposition 
to be large consumers. But the productsof a prodigious 
bustling of the whole family were before us. We had 
no appetite. Perhaps, as we tried charitably to think 

was partly owing to the feast of mind which, for more 
than seven hours, we had luxuriously enjoyed. So, or 
dering our caleche paying each our thre rancs | 
distribuul pour € lo some fado ri mants. we 
hastened away, and in two hours were at excelier 
* Hotel de | Europe. tenu par M. Pierror it Avigno 
and comfortable enough in tl very apartments which 
the great Napoleon had more than once occupied 

rhe traveler who visits Vaucluse, with any interestin 

the history of Petrarch, never fails to in » for some 
memorial of Laura, the object of his extrav it amo 
the heroine of his numerot and adulatory sonnets 
Hence he goes, as we went. to the Museum. to se t 
antique portrait, as it hangs by the side ¢ his, rathe 
than of her husband's; and he is sure to visit, as we 
the desolate spot where her dust reposes 

Laura, born at Avignon in 1308, was daughter o 
Audibert de Noves, and, in the year 1: was marr 
to Hugh de Sade. Two years afier her marriage, Pe 
trarch saw her for the fir me, as she knelt at the hoi 
of matins in the «¢ ch of St a. Then and the 
was the wound inflic which he never allowed to hea 
but kept ope and weeping till long after her dea 
which occurred in 1345. She died of the plague, which 
at that period swept fearfully over nearly the whole east 


ern continent 


Pe 


in his history in a 


Ambrosian L 


cover ot fils 


favorite 


same day of her « 


Church of the Corde 


at the time of the 


ary ¢& 





arch recorded these two great facts 


1emorandum, w ih we saw in the 
at Milan, written in Lati upon the 
Vir Laura was interred the 
ai ihe hour of vespers, in 
iers This church was demolishe 
volution, by at Vandal feroc 











which spared nothing sat red, and the site is now a gar- 


den, enclosed 





strown with fragments of the ruins. The spot of speci 








interest—“ Le tombeau de la belle Laura,” is designated 
by a small, simple monument, erected in 1923, at the ex- 





l, a traveling Englishman. It is 


pense of Charles Kels: 


i 











encomy assed by a cordo of thirty « presses, se 
elliptic form, and over it bend four wee; willows 
h would have there planted only t Lur 
Laura was a wife, the mother of ten dre and no 





ted from th 


iat she ever dev 





proof has been furnished tl 





rectitude becoming her domestic he may 
have erred in permitting the Visit poet, 





and allowing him to recite his ido in 
presence; Dut for all such neonsiderateness she was 
punished fourfold by the treatment which s almos 





morose husb: 





-onstantly received from her naturally 


who had no reason to suspect her 


I integrity, but who 


availed himself of the circumstances to just fy severities 


for which he could find no other apology. 


Petrarch was censurable—not for admiring her beau- 
ty—notior eulogizing her virtues—but tor allowing him- 
seil to become the victim ¢ such a passion, and espe- 
cially tor cherishing that passion which he should have 

inthilated in its earliest germ. He was a distinguishe 
scholar, and a poetof some power. He did much for 


He was 


re which can boast of litil 


terature of his! 


ative Italy 





one of the ornaments of an a 


excellence. But upon his otherwise immaculate m 


mory there is one stain, which, so iong as moral distinc- 


uons are recognized, can never be effaced. 


The 


imperfect 


strongest have their weaknesses; the purest are 


WOMAN’S MISSION. 


BY MRS. ELI B. SMITH. 


I ve, is Woman’s mission. 


on! Certainly not. What! 


? The good 


Love whom 


would you have a woman 





ove the wayward, the repulsive, the unamiable, the 
wicked Most assuredly The good are honored and 
respected ti they become self-consequential T 
amiable are petted, till, in their own estimation, they are 
privileged beings. The beautiful are complimented a 


flattered, till they are ruined instead of being l 


by it. Earned or deserved ay 


many cases, to carry disaster with it. Provided it were 


improve 


rova seems, lll & Vas 


ot so, what then? Whatshall be done for the others? 
It's a curious idea, this, of loving the world just be- 
cause itis wicked. Not in spite of its wickedness, but 


ience of it. No man ever thought out such a 


thing. No woman ever fe It’s a heaven-born plan, 


titout 








su ) whole gospel is built upon it. From the 
ic the top-stone, it all rests there A pious 
said to this Society “You don’t know how 
much to love the world till you know how wicked it is 
One ymmendation this way there are so few dis- 
Ay ments ini 
he ver accordin scovers some acree- 
a ral friend lion sets itself at work 





The 


s concentrated with the power 


Oo endow te favorite wilh every excellence. 


a warm heart 








ota Ss upon the beloved « ct What is the result? 
* This article is the charg we cannot find a better 
wo -the lady-President of the “ Young Ladies’ Lite- 
ind Missionary Association of the New Hampton 
Female Seminary,” delivered to graduating class o 
1-4 We Ke it for its good sense yest Simpici 
ar ive trathfulness Ve intend giving a history « 


lary, aS s00n as we ave room, ln lh 
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All at once, by some ungener« act, it is understood 
hat this intense regard is notreciprocated. “Ifyoulove 
those who love you, what rewar ave you?” Noti 
frequently, ingratitude and disappointment. The believe 
1 the gosp in is saved all th If his labors some 
tumes prove a savor of death unto death, he Is not cas 
down. The respons is not his. If by sympatt 
and kindness he is prove > character of som 
e t overmuch lifted up 
pel harmonizes, too, with this 


the wile see thal she reverence 


does not say when he knows 





en he does right 


il she revere 


ce her hus 





ds ove your wives.” It 


does not say when they are young—when they are hand- 
ome—when they are ef e—when they are gooc 
It says: “Husbands love your wives.” We cannot su 


pose Jehovah to gnorant that there should be 


sO many faulty ct mothers when he 





Sa Hono thy father a dthy m ier rhis precep 
is based « 1@ supposition that this honor should be 
given W ther it is deserved or yt On the supposilior 

i is given honor isa le o make the fathe 
and mother r 

It makes the iild better If it does not the parents 
every case, the responsibility rests where it belongs 
Success is more fre t than youimagine. No your 
| ippears 1 i y than when she reve 
rences her s s 'ry it, young ladies, try it. It is 
almost ¢ igh to make a plain girl handsome 

And brother, too rough, dirty, boisterous brother 
comes into the house upon the Jump, misses the mat en- 


uirely, throws his cap upon the floor, wipes his face with 


the back of his hand, and at the top of his voice orders 
you to get him som to eat. What would you do?* 
rreat him just as he deserved—that is, say: “How you 
look How you act * Don’t do so.” “ Do go to play 
izain The experience of six thousand years proves 


d make him worse instead of better No 


treat him as u ve Were quite right. Say to him that 
“he is tired and hi ry, and that you will get him some 

od In a whisper say that “you are afraid he wi 
dirty mother’s clean floor Ask if he has had a good 


What wasdone? Adding the 








caution to play honor y Use affectionate phraseology 
whel yu speak Address him as politely as you 
would Chester dh f, Employ him to do kind 
things for you nm iim to do agreeable things—as 
SOO! as poss e that require sk ind judgemer 
i ing n a mid approving if there is the 
east opp Dress him up, too— make a beau 
Oo him ( or others itone tor yours es 
ri rov Ww d make in this sam outh 
DOY e¢ ) ) you 
And who is that be d the door with hera ibove 
her eyes, a ier ros ps stick out? Its lit Lucy 
She can't 1 r % l Is 1 re o older sister 
bout, t stands there [| > Is ther » one to 
win her into ama y? Are t oO Kittens, ¢ - 
ens ls, dolls, or pictures to talk a sunny 
thoughts get to be res _ , ; , > 
A 1 et rau ure yrorphan child 
Never pass n Ww God bless Kind ex- 
pressions sink e} ) ie eart t $s nol d to 
They a xd fo ia 1 iy a 
Young ladies, as you liate in eve dir ‘ at the 
ri e « you o* t yu ar ing 
is SO Many Missio I : ial imilies, lo gi ad- 
cen 80 ma m Ss A 
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I almost think your fathers will stand a little taller as 


you return to them. And I see those clapping hands, 








and those odd efforts to bid you welcome. Take them 
as they are meant A kind feeling should never be 
wasted If mother has toiled unreasonal y to spare you, 
let it be so no more If the demand upor father’s purse 
has been a little heavy, be sure to know it, and be sure 
not to want new things. If a younger sister has been 
wearing old dresses that you might appear the better 


abroad, tell her that she’s a good girl, and that it shall be 


made up to her in some way. One thing be sure not to 


do. Never know it if parents are ignorant of some little 
ining 


jualified obedience and respect are the only way to im- 


that you have happened to learn. Cheerful, un- 


prove pare nts 


Some of you do not return to a father’s house, but go 
abroad as teachers, and 


While 


to be residents in other people’s 


families ‘the domestic relationships are defend- 








ed about with walls, and walled about h defences,’ 
ou will stand in an isolated and a precarious spot 
While the domestic relationships are heaven-made, 
yours is but an lificial one. You will enjoy but so 
Inuch power as parents their judgment shali dele- 
gate to you. You are to teach the children, but you are 

teach the most implicit respect for parental authority 
Be careful that you do not mag y your oflice I i- 





rion, be sure to teach the gospel. Say that Jesus 


pities the sinner. I don’t know how it is in school, but 
this idea in a family is more effective than “ Solomon’s 
rod.” Where you board, be sure to do no hurt. Such is 


jature of a family, that it is almost dangerous to at- 


W hat 


to do good in it 





ver favors you wabnit, 


them 


lady tor and let her oblige you herself if 
convenient, or negotiate the matter for you Fall as 
often as possible under her protection, and as seldom as 
possible under her husband's. Have employments of 


your own during the worki hours of the family, and 
when the man of the house comes from business, give 
them an opportunity for tamily chat Bring no gossip 
into the house, and carry none out Love them all too 


well tomake them love each other the le: rticle the 





less. Ifthe lady meet your influence often, she will not 
meet it long 


in society, you will receive the attention usually paid 





io strangers You will receive the respectiul usage that 
s think it policy to give the instructors of their 
‘ ren. You will receive the consideration that gen- 


tiemen in their gallantry pay an educated lady Be not 


deceived by all this, nor presume upon it It does not 
make you a privileged being A lawless, unsubjective 
female, is an anomaly in eXistence—a nuisance in #0o- 
Cc Conform scrupulously to the same customs of 


c 


Thou God, most good! 


AND LADY’S BOOK, 


Be 


recuiations of 


society that other people do and should conform to 


implicitly subject to the most indifferent 





the most indifferent hostess rather than be subject to no- 





body 


Concerning the society of gentlemen—wait to be sought 


It is time enough for you to be agreeable to them when 


they make you so. In company, if you have anything to 


say to a gentleman, turn your attention towards him and 
say it. If you wish to ask one a question, look towards 


him and ask it, but by no possibility leave your place to 


go nearer to him. If he wishes your conversation more 
Make 


way ol 


particularly, he can do that himself such de- 


, as are in the his office— 


mands of a clergyman 





ota physician, as belong to him as @ physician—o! your 
agent and trustees, as belong to them as agents anc 
trustees—of a superior teacher, as belongs to him asa 


superior teacher. Otherwise than this, what you can- 


not do for yourselves iolars cannot do for 


what your s¢ 





you Ww your hostess does not do—what you cannot 
hire done—what is not offer ow out. Self-denia 
is a necessary iesson. Others w practice it besides 
you. You do not go into the wor s so many g 

10 tless girls, but as so many mod f-possessed 
; specting, dignified LADIES 

Love the world too well to have anything buta health- 
ful influence wherever you are 

You may suppose that I should have talked less fam 
liarly to so many educated young women. I could no 
use an elevated style—great and elega t words to those 


yuld so affectionately embrace. Remember! 


Let 


you are 


missionaries for good your motto be: “Amor omnia 


vine 


EXPRESSIONLESS.—A SONNET 





BY MRS. E. OAKES SMITH. 


which in this aching bosom dwe 


Tue thoughts 
And weigh it with a sad, desponding weight 


Like s ip unbuoyant wiih her heavy fre}; 





W hose ploughing hull! retards the pressing 
Of homeward-urging sail, within their cell, 

Nameless and wordless, struggle with their fate 
And yield but one deep plain— too late, too late 


Then falter into si It is we 
Ah, « 
And 


Earth were no more a blank, 


ence 


ould our lips embody all the grace 


garnered beauty of the inmost soul, 
imped ng piace, 


But, loosed from bonds perpetual, hymns would rol 


i! in each our lips to bind 


FP 


What were earth Cid ai 





our woe expression 2! 








r n 


rheir watch Judea’s wakefu 


ght is moonless; and all silently, 


sie pher is kee P; 
T r fleecy charge around them; and the sky 
Thick set with st 


W hen sud a 


ars—the thoughtless earth asleep— 


W ith he 


choir, by bright-winged Gabriel led ; 


t o'erspread 
Judea’s vale 


Au angel 


avenly song appears 


ONNET.—ANNUNCI!I 


ATION 





And gladfully, the air, afar, now bears 
But tremblingly, the sweet and golden strai 
Glory to our God— Peace—Goed Will to me 
Peace to the world,” the choir repeats again 


Amen 


from atar 


And viewless harps respond aloud 
Mer litt 


Cha 


e Bethlehem, lo! now 


lea’s sages see saivation’s shining star 

















A NOVEL 


is his price.’’ 
1 in this than ( 
1 hundreds who indig- ‘ 
nature, show 
i I'he ( 
nony l r t 
1 money-¢ - 
iv be temr 
¥, J th 
sest § nifica t 
not bear a 
d thous ds, 


( would I i¢ 
to brib 1 ! 
the considera- de 
bat 6S , 
ed. N V; I 
Vili Wil na V 
on which, as 
n le from 
} 
s, u ess ie 
, fry 
I} it I 1 
re ol rat If 
ik too 
Il or 
that wer t < 
t verv un , 


4 : 
i v i 
| 4 
—the p r. 
w hose V I 
rd n inte- 
r of the full h 


whom he has Ww 
a teeiing ot tow! 
try sun Is 


nh m hay 
| sand d 
1] t 
vy. Who would i 
ment » afler 


he editor of a newspaper published in 


TEST. 


ey to make a Tfaise accusation against a 


sand newspapers. other, or betray a friend, or his country. 


every one examine his own heart, and 


luct, and see if, in certain acts of his lif 





ret as aim t to pass without his reflecti: 
them, he is not, for a consideration felt to be 
le, parting with honor and integrity? ‘I 
mis worth making. 
’ saying too much by way of intro 
»a ( fiair, that occurred in a certa 
it be nameles 1, perhay ren 
‘ by many words, what we w 
J Gregory was a city m 
of Y——-, and had the 
un | st man. He was spoken of as 
e Gregory’’ by every one; and, 
y the re itlo which he was held, he 
a le pride thereat And few 1 
y ne t than og re Cire ry | J 
3, he was careful to regard other’s 1 s 


; ; 
las his own, and more frequently called a 
h bills as hap; ned to be a I h + 


yr them to be sent in. 


know how others view t mattet 
to say; ‘but, for my part, when I ha 
e property obta 1 from anoth 
) 1 it the lea 1 can do is ») pay tor 
money tw 1 calling or se I r 
y I 1aVv was the suai r y ) 
i s r¢ my ¢ 1 by it 
Yo iy be sure I would k 
| ir N (rl | oo 
I ve t ( l Inder 
very l ~ ypay it neo mo- 
y rad oO The w = 





’ ‘ } 
I know what it is—I’ve felt it hundreds 
8S; and ave to fignt a stit now We 
9 
our weanKkness 
ippened, one day, that Squire Gri ind 
uracter for honesty, formed the subject oi 


ation among several persons, one ot whom 


Gregory,’’ remarked the latter, after 
is for some time to what was said; ‘‘ is, no 
one of the most honest men living. Still, 


1 } 
xt Delleve him to be strictly so 
le I helieve said one ofl the company, 
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‘that Squire Gregory could not be tempted, in 


to wrong another by with- 


the value of a sixpence, 
holding what was justly his due, or by over-reach- 
ng in a bargain.”’ 


the editor to 


‘Understand, gentlemen,’’ said 
this, *‘ that I think as highly of Squire Gregory as 


any manintown. But I am satisfied, that I can 


1 


put him toa test, as well as every man present, 
hat will show a palpable disregard to the plainest 


j The 


nd most common s¢ 
fact is, and its no use trying to deny it, we all, as 


nse views of honesty. 
Burke says, have our price. That is, there is ap- 
pertaining to us allsome weakness, or easily beset- 
ting sin, that leads us, almost 
by 
erson, property, 

we 


unawares, into acts 
which our neighbors sufler wrong either in 
Or, if not led 


are betrayed into omissions of 


or reputation. 
nto direct acts, 
duty by which others are equally wronged.” 


‘«Then we are evil of necessity,’’ said 


: one. 
‘No, not by necessity, but by nature.”’ 
‘What is the diflerence ?”’ 
Necessity would make the state a fixed one; 
inherited evil propensities may 
ind it is the duty of every man to search 
eart and life, and to see in w is tempted of 


When he has 


1 his breast, let him 


his nature to do wrong to o 
, 
discovered the lurking dev 


cast him out, as he can if he will. 
! And so you 


‘* Humph! 


That’s your theory 


don’t think our Squire Gregory honest in every- 
thing ?’’ 

**T do not.”’ 

‘* Well, all I have to say is, if he is not astrictly 


nest man, I don’t believe there is in the 


one 
world 
” 


‘I don’t know how that may be, 
editor. 


re plied the 


‘*T only know that we are all born with 
the cost ol 
that 


| state, without many 


propensities to seek our own good at 
ot 


man rises superior to this ev 


even the rights our fellow-men; and no 


und sore struggles with the evil will that is ever 





prompting him to unjust actions. Even the best 
are not wholly good.”’ 

No; of course not.’’ 

‘Nor do I believe S re Gr ry to be per- 
fectly honest in all his dealings with the world,’’ 

lded the editor. 
Then you think him w lly dishonest 
e things ?”’ 


No. l do ot 


uld probe him in su 


[am well satisfied 


how 


say that. But 
ha way astos 
, 

, he 


wrongs his fellow-man. ‘That 


has wronged 
has enjoyed, in fact, the rds of another with- 
tpaying for them 
That’s rather a 
| know it is.’ 
Will you make it to his face ?’’ 
‘ Certainly.”’ 


‘* Then suppose we all the office of 





the squire, and have the 


No obiection in the wv the editor 


said 
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these 





OOK. 


So the party went to Squire Gregory’s office. 
As they entered, one of them said :— 

‘* Good morning, squire! We come to trya 
case in your office.’’ 

‘“*Ah! Who’s the defendant ?”’ 

** Yourself.”’ 

‘*Me!”” 

at 


are not a strictly honest man, and we 


Our friend B——, here, says that you 
*ve brought 
him to prefer the charge to your face. So con- 
sider yourself on trial.’’ 

The blood mounted to t 


Squire Gregory, at such an 


he very forehead of 


unlooked for and 
= a 
scandalous allegation. 


. ! What coes he me: 


squire, in a disturbed manner. 


Not honest 





‘*‘Just what he says,’’ ret the editor 
smiling 
‘* Oh! you’re trying to play off a pleasant joke,”’ 








said the Squire, brightening. 

‘* No—not by any means,’’ was replied. ‘‘B—— 
is perfectly serious. In fact, he won’t admit that 
any man is, by nature, strictly honest. And 
avows that even the best sometimes permit them- 
selves to be led away by some easil setting sin 
into acts of wrong to others.’ 

‘* Perhaps he is right there,’’ said the squire. 


‘*But I should very much like him to put his 
hand on any act of mine, by which another has 
suffered wrong. Let him point to the fact, and I 
pledge myself to make restitution and reparation 
instantly.’’ 

‘There friend B—-; 
you,”’ 


there’s a chance for 
said one and another. 
And you are willing to be put to the test,” 
said the editor, addressing Squire Gregory. 

** Oh, certainly ! 


Speak out. Lay your hand 


upon the act, and I will acknowledge it.” 


Still, though the squire said this promptly, his 
countenance wore a serious and retrospective as- 
pect. 
past, 


‘> 


He was, plainly enough, running over the 


to see wherein he had been derelict. 


smiled, half humorously, and then 


‘Squire Gregory, I think I yur 


house the Saturday Post?” 


have seen at y 
You have.’’ 

** And the North American Review ?’’ 
sé Ye s.?? 

** And Godey’s Lady’s Book ?”’ 

‘I take all three, and hav 
“ And, I suppose, wouldn't be without 


" r 
Vo. 


them.”’ 
The Review is a work I read with much 
interest; and, as for the Lady’s Book and Post, 
my family would be lost without them.’ 

should Now, squi 


‘So I suppose. 


” 


pardon 
me ior one more question 
‘*‘ Ask as many as you please. 


‘*‘ Have you regularly paid your 





three works?’ 


Ye ye-yes ' 


No-n-no, n 

















ered out the squire. is not my 


Are you sure of that ?’’ was the editor’s calm 


nterrogation. 


‘*T have not been called upon by the collector 
of either publication for two or three years. The 


money has always been ready, and would have 


he bills been presented. 


been paid down had 1 
‘A thousand miles, 


send a collector for a bill of 


squire, is 


a good ways to 
two or three dollars, 
said the editor. 

But mine 


Ta bl } Zz 
| rue. > only account due, 
f course.’’ 


*‘* No. of course not 





publishers. But, suppose 11 ire half a dozen 
yilect in our town, would it pay to send a 
i whole t , 0? 
1 t pay a co r to come trom the 
earest town, to which, in the course of re ° 
ur colle r tour, he h pro . 
It would m to come from the nea 
town here, re 1a e of day ind then re- 
irn, say five d ur ( ld do it for less ?” 
‘No, I ti K not 
‘* Tf, then, he collected twenty dollars, he must 
deduct twenty-five per cent. for exp , besides 
commissions. After that, how much do youthink 


would be left for the publishers ?’ 


‘* Why don’t they appoint local agents? That 


would save this expense.”’ 

** And have to s¢ collector, in the end, to 
get the money out of the local agent’s hands 

** Let them appo tr 


‘‘How is a pub r,a th ind 
| 








hirty honest men in rty different places, and 
en dishonest m her | 3 Th I 
lishone ig . ) promptly, and keep 
the money; a | t rty t ones 
perhaps, too much to ¢ lto matters of their 
ywn, to lo er the] r’sir s. I've 
seen the pra wor! ot his } i d 
snow precisely w are 1 ’ 

**'Then I can o say r d the r 
that publishers must have a pretty d le in 
getting what is justly their d 

‘You may well say that, § re Gregory.” 

‘What is the remedy ? 

‘* For every man who takes a periodical to feel 
hat is bound in honor and honesty to pay tor 


paid for the 


*T feel that ; 


Lady’s Book in two years, 


and yet I have not 
nor for the Post in 
hree. I have not had the opportunity.”’ 


and 


een permitted to 


‘* Rather say, squire, that your honest 


honorable feelings have not | 
come into activity.”’ 
‘* There has been no opportunity.”’ 
‘Perh ips you are mist aken as to that.’’ 
‘Oh, no. Not at all.’’ 
W ould 


were pres 


you embra now if 


ted?” 


‘* Certainly I would.”’ 


the opportunity 


Q* 
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editor 


They were handed to him, and he down and 


wrote: 


‘* Mr. L. A. Goney, 


‘*Dear Sir:—Enclosed you will find twelve 
dollars. Six, for my two years subscription due 


the Lady’s Book, and six that [ will trouble you 


hand over to the publishers of the Saturday 
Post. 


“Do you 


to 
Let me have receipts by return mail.” 


understand that ?’’ said B——, hand- 


r the sheet of paper to the squir 
Squire Gregory read over w was written: 
paused to reflect for a moment ; 1en taking 
up the pen, signed the letter. 
You are right—you are right, my friend,’’ 
said he, as he took out his pocke 


1 } 
book, and se- 


lected the bills necessary to send. ‘‘I ought to 


have thought of this before. In fact, to tell the 
truth, I did think of it several times—but—but 
the truth is I neglected i In other words, to 
speak out plainly, | have not been honest between 
man and man in this thing at least.’’ 

Ihe individuals who had come to witness the 
test to which Squire Gregory was to b ected, 
did not exhibit a very lively state of feeling in re- 

ird to the result. One smiled briefly, another 


grave, and another moved towards 
ot 


ind there was a mischievous twitc! 


looked slightly 


the door. ‘The eyes B—— were on them, 


ung about his 


s 


‘* Haven't I made out my cas 


’’ said he, ad- 
dressing his companions. 


‘*T rather think you have,’’ returned one, with 
a shrug. 


‘Cle arly ? 
so. Still, I can’ 


“Well, I 
blame.”? 


is so much to blam 


suppose 


julre 
‘Reo 
think Iama 


your pardon,’”’ said the squire; ‘‘] 
Here, for two 
and 


lent publi ‘a 


Food de al to blame. 
or three years, weekly and monthly, have I 


my family been enjoying these exce 
t each number of which has been with 
full 
been required of me to send, once in 


letter 


sent 


a cost of trouble y equal to what would have 


ie year, the 
trifling t 


Now, 
right 


subscription money in a by mail. 


as far as I am concerned, I don’t call this 


, or excusable under any plea. In fact, gen- 


tlemen, I acknowledge the card—I was not honest 
in the matter, for I withheld what was due an- 
other, when I might and should have paid it. If 
all their subscribers are no better than ‘ honest’ 
Squire Gregory, Heaven help them! That’s all 
I've to 


you are in the same category with me, just go 


got say. And now, gentlemen, if any of 


home and make a clean conscience of it.’? 
letters mailed for editors and 
Y—, was 


The number of 
publishers, that day, in the town of 


altogether unprecedented. B estimates that 





something like 
East. His 


aown, were 


a hundred dollars went on to the 


own receipts, before the sun went 


thirty dollars. 


over 





AND 


— 
—— 
<7) 


FORE 


Aun, Patrick! How are my friend and 


tellow-citizen ?’’ said Mr. R , to Patrick Mur- 


you, 





phy, a newly created republican from the green 


island. ‘ How are you?’’ and he grasped the 


hand of the Irishman and shook it warmly. ‘*‘ How 
is Mrs. Murphy, and all the little 

‘* Well, I thank yees,’’ returned Patrick, fami- 
** And how’s yer honor ?”’ 
‘* First-rate, my friend—tirst-rate. 


ones at home ?”’ 


larly. 
Won't you 





take something to drin 
‘** Well, I don’t care 
’s only for t 


’ returned the will- 


e sake of the good 


ing Irishman, “‘ if 
cause.’’ 
‘* You may we 


sponded R—— ; 


” 


re- 
ise of the people. It is 


I] say for the good cause, 
‘the ca 
tor equal rights that we are now struggling, my 
poor but honest friend. For the right to breathe 
the pure air of heaven. For the right to think, 

1en. Men in power 
are riding it over us, rough-shod. They are crush- 
The privileged few 


and speak, and act as fre« 
ing the very life out of us. 
d things in the 


tude, the 


gather to themselves all 
land, and leave the er multi 
the people, the bone and sinew of the nation, like 


ill from their tables. 


dogs, to eat the crum! 


But there’s a good time coming, Patrick—a good 
time coming. A little while, and there will be a 
great change.”’ 

‘* Vis, y’r honor, t! 


f 


The candidate—for be it 


a 
iat th’r wull. 
understood, that it was 


on the eve of an election, and that R—— was a 
candidate for a seat in the State legislature—now 


advanced towards the bar; they had entered a 


drinking- house ; saying :— 


‘*What will you take, Mr. Murphy ?”’ 
‘*Onything ye plaze.”’ 
‘Say brandy and water ?”’ 
‘‘ Fust rate,’’ replied the Irishman, with feel- 
ing. 

‘*Here’s to your good health, Mr. Murphy,”’ 
said R——, as he lifted his glass, bowing with a 
graceful and well-assumed deference to his com- 
panion. 

‘* The same till you,”’ 


liarly, as he poured half a tumbler of pure brandy 


returned Murphy, fami- 


down his capacious throat. 


‘*And now, my worthy friend,”’ 


the 


said R——, 


laying his hand on 


shoulder of the Irishman 


d drawing him aside, ‘‘ how is the good cause 


progressing in your particular neighborhood ?”’ 
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ELECTION. 


THE 


** You’re safe in our ward by a hundred ma- 
jority.’’ 
‘** D’ye think so?’’ 


I was down at McPhelin’s 
] There 


Faith, an’ 


night 


ye are. 
tavern last until twelve o’clock. 
warn’t but three men there that dared open their 
mouths for L——, and I rather think their bones 
ain’t done aching yet.”’ 

** How so?”’ 

Murphy doubled his huge fist, and assumed a 
pugilistic attitude. 

‘** No fighting, I hope ?”’ 

‘“No—no. Only a bit of a scrimmage. 
was a rowdy Yankee there, who insulted y’r ho- 


nor; and the way I chastised him would have 


said R——. 


There 


done y’r heart good.’’ 

‘*Insulted me? Ah! what did he say ?’’ 

‘* Vis; and he insulted the great body of y’r 
constituents into the bargain, the spalpeen !”’ 

“How? What did he say of me ?’’ 

‘* He said that y’r honor cared no more for a 
poor man than for the dirt under y’r feet; and that 
after the election you wouldn’t let me, in particu- 
lar, touch you with a forty foot pole.”’ 

** He said that, did he ?”’ 

‘ Indade, yer honor, and that’s jist what he did 
But if he didn’t feel the weight of a heavy 
He’ ll have blue 
It’ll be as 
the bargain if he get to the polls to- 


say. 
bunch of bones, call me a liar. 
ribbons around his eyes for a month. 
much as 
morrow.”’ 

** And so we are certain of your ward ?”’ 

‘Sure as death; and I take credit to meself for 
one-half the success. I’ve worked hard in the 
good cause, Mr. R——.’’ 

‘“‘Tt’s the cause of the people, or, more empha- 
The 
rich and privileged classes—the capitalists and 
monopolists of the day—are crushing the very life 
This is the time for effectual resist- 


tically speaking, the cause of the poor man. 


out of you. 
ance. You must break the chains of oppression 
now, or they remain fastened upon you for ever. 
The country of your adoption expects much of 
you, Mr. Murphy. Do not disappoint her. Re- 
member, that the vote of a poor man is equal in 
value to that of the proudest nabob in the land. 
Never lose sight of that fact, my friend. A con- 
vert to our side, no matter who or what he is, a 
drunkard in the gutter, or a lazy pauper in the 
almshouse, balances off the vote of one of your 
Votes are 
Let 


silk-stocking gentry on the other side, 


what we want, then—votes—votes—votes. 














that be ever before your eyes. You'll be at the 


public meeting to-mght ? 
‘***Dade, and it’s what I wull 


‘‘That’s right. And you must bring along as 


, 
many stanch adherents of the good cause as you 
can find.’’ 

‘‘ Trust me for that, Mr. R——.”’ 


} ” 


‘Mr. P—— is not on our side ? 
“He? No—no! 
ing party. What d’ye think he said to me yes- 
‘See here, Murphy,’ ‘if you 


He belongs to the silk-stock 


terday ? says he, 
don’t quit this drinking and rowdying about, and 


attend better to y’r business, you and I'll have to 
part.’ Drinking and rowdying about, indade !—I 
knew what he meant. It was the political mat- 
ters he « ted ull He wanted to interfare with 
my freedom, and compel me to vote his way 


‘Is it possible ? 


‘Say till him? Why, jist nothing at all, at all 


But didn’t I look as black as a thunder-clou 


} li dat 
} 


sh yulder, an 


duty as a man, and fear nothing 


does P——— give vo 


A paltry twinty dollars a month, bad luck 
ll him 
‘* For the valuable services ofa manlike you ?’’ 


“*Te’s ive ry cint.’ 
‘Possible! It’s little better than starvation 
It’s little 


ynder how much better 


‘**Dade, and ye may well say that. 
more nor starvation. I w 
he is nor me, or ony of the poor men around him, 
out of whose sweat and blood he is coining goold 
and dollars.”’ 

‘‘He’s not half so good, my honest friend. 
You’re worth a dozen like him. It’s you that 
ought to be riding in your carriage, instead of one 
like him.”’ 

““The likes o’ him!’’ contemptuously ejacu- 
lated Murphy. 

‘‘ There’s a better time coming,”’ 
‘Work hard, and push 
Once let 


encouragingly. 
hrough the good cause at this election. 
our party come into power, and you'll see a 


change that will be worth call ng a change. There 
ire plenty of fat offices waiting for the w rking 
friends of the cause; and you belong, emphati- 





I’m a working man out and 


‘‘'That’s well known. I’ve heard you spoken 
of adozen times. More than one of our leading 
men have their eyes on you.” 

‘* We’re bound to bate.”’ 

‘‘ But will have to work for it. Don’t forget 
that. Our opponents are wide awake.” 

‘Och! And ye needn’t tell me that, Musther 
R——. Don’t I know? But, as I said, we're 
bound to bate; and we will bate. And when 
we’ve won the election, what kind of an office do 


you think I can get? How large will be the 











salary ? 
** Nothin less than seven or ¢ it hi é 
dollar 
—- so mu h i t ? { } t ) er-noun } 
wi t I it: E hu ' |] 
feelr eady W ho cares for Musther P—— 
a ie 
Ba ess t n 
i t t Tr ret T mee t n ¥ ‘ 
there. 
at your post to-1 ry 
, : 
ld unies every 
y may conqu ( 
vour tick } 
: : 
\ 1y have any 
flue loes the ume 1 A long 
str a | —ind I re ier, W ao 
for us Then, you know the m -—*to ‘ 
tors belon he sj g ( hy my 
, ae 3 . : 
And the ca ite shook Murphy \ 
hand d left him 
‘‘Pah!’’ he muttered to h 
and impatie iS it t y « ( y 
gar Irishman. I shall be id ¥ t 
is over. I’m half sick with disgu d |} ! 
with a fretti sense of humiliatio But y 
soul P bh t] ‘ 
oul und we must work with n \ 
our work is done, it will be an easy! 
throw them as : 
Patrick Murphy had been in the country 
. + ] | ataewalse 
long enou 1t0 secure aii Ll natura l 
thus get the power of a vote in our ele \ 
to the constitution of the United States, he had 
never read the fir urticle ; and his ideas o 
spirit of our ins ions was bounded o 
, 
by the word liberty. 5 his arrival, 
be 1e aware that duties onsibil 
dreamed of in the ‘‘ ould counthry,”’ were resting 


upon him. He was ‘one of the people,’’ uy 
whom reposed the welfare of the nation. Ther 
was party in power, whose aim was 
t] iid monare il and aristocratical priv: 

that were such a curse to Europe, and who sou 

to trample the poor working man under foot. Pat 
was soon politically indoctrinated by the party 
rat fir 2a uttered his sel{-love, a 
excited his natural belligereace ; and as whisky 
an article to the use of which he was bor 


\ 


as free as water at the he: 





his affections were not only won, bu 


tained. 
Pat’s first electioneering experience was 


one that brought him in familiar inter 


equal with Mr. R——, than whom there was 1 


in feeling, a more thorough aristocrat to be found 


He was one of those who re: lly de sp every 
thing below them; but, being a lover of power 
and an office-seeker, he could talk of the dear peo 


ple, and shake them by the hand with an 
ance of interest and regard, while in his heart 
loathed their very presence. tis manner oI 


treating Murphy completely turned the Irish- 
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man’s head, and made him so insolent in his 


manner to his employer,a Mr. P——, that the 
tter had been several times tempted to dismiss 
him from his store, where he was engaged as 
laborer and porter 
On the night before the election, Murphy was 
the public meeting, as he had promised. While 
R—— occupte j the sta d as spe iker, he stood 
veside him, hurrahing and throwing his hat 


the air at every emphatic sentence. 


Far above 
was heard his, ever and anon 
ee 


n——— and people, for ever !’’ 


nment of the meeting, he met 





Renu he ward hou and was handand glove 
with him for the space of an hour. When he 
started for home about one o'clock in the morning, 

s mind had beco 30 confused by drink or self- 


neeit, most probably the former, that he was in 


serious doubt whether he were not the candidate 


wr election himself, and R—— only one of the 
working members of the p | firm. 

Murphy had some doubts whether he would go 

» the store a | on the next day. It was the 


rreat election day, wv n a battle was to be fou rht, 


ind when every man should be at his post and 


idy to do his duty. After some debate, he 
concluded to go and Of 1 Mr. P——'s store, and 
put the cou I roor some order, previous 
to the arrival of the clerk Then he would take 
he day to himself 
It was about half o'clock, that Pat- 
rick Murphy pr 1 himself to the owner of 
the store, and, with an air of unusual self-import- 
a said :— 
I sha ea rest of the day, Musther 
a 
‘How so, Patrick ?’’ inquired his employer. 
‘It’s ’lect m day 
Well, what of that? Have you a vote? 
Sure and I have, as much as the best on 
a 
Chen you’ re l l 
* Dade ,» and la 
But won't ta you a y to vote [Halt 
nn hour, or an hour at lea ¢ enough ior 
o be absent trom ti 
I’ve som r » do es vote. I'm 
re of the ward e to attind the polls 
You are'’’ M P—— spoke in a tone of 
contempt that rather nettled Murphy. 
‘“‘ Yees needn’t fash a body in that way, Mus- 
ther P——. Ise g rhits and privileges as well 


is ony other mon, if I am poor,’’ he answered, a 
ttle indi mantly 

‘*T’ve no wish to interfere with your rights 
““As a 


citizen, your right and duty is to vote, and time 


Patrick,”’ said Mr. Pp, seriously. 


enough for that I have no desire to withhold. You 
can go and cast your vote, and then return to your 
| hal Rutt ! > , , 
work, as I shalldo. But to release you from your 
obligation to me, that you may have time to med- 


e in what doesn’t concern you, and interfere 


ym in voting, is what I can- 








not do. To-day is a busy day in the store. We 


have a large amount of goods to pack, and cannot 
dispense with your services.”’ 

‘** My duty to my adopted counthry’’— 

‘“'You needn’t talk to me after that fashion 
interrupted Mr. P 
‘* Vote your vote, if you wish to do so, and leave 





Patrick,”’ impatiently 


the country to take care of itself. It will get on 
well enough without any of your meddling inter- 
ference 

“O yis. That’s the way ye nabobs try to 
lord it over us poor men, when ye think ye have 
us in y’r power,”’ retorted Murphy, in an insolent 
tone. ‘* But I’mnot jist ready to kneel down and 
let yees put y’r foot on my neck.”’ 

** My friend,’’ said Mr. P 
} 


by this time quite angry—‘‘ I don’t want to bandy 


, sharply—he was 





You can go to the polis 
} 


any words with you. 
and vote. iour for that purpose ; 
and you may vote for his Satanic Majesty, if it 


But if you are 


I'll give you an 


please your fancy, for all I care. 


not here at the expiration of an hour, I'll hire a 
man in your place.’’ 
Musther P — 





‘*T will hear no more on the subject,’ replied 


the merchant, turning quickly away, 


kK into his counting-room. 


lays he would be, in 
| enjoying 
an income of a thousand or twelve hundred dol- 
lars. 

All day long, Patrick Murphy 


polls, in his ward and out of his ward, 


worked at the 
at any and 
everything in which those who had the superin- 


tendence of affairs chose to employ him. 


an important man—in his own eyes. 





States was a great country tor t ures true no- 
bility—honor and freedom attended them as | 1. 
maidens 

Ihe sun at last went down, and the poles were 
closed. P Murphy would have bet h e 
o er lt. H le had \ , of course ; and, 
if the truth were | vn, through his im ul 
uid How d eply and | rt did he despi:e his 
old employer, who had attempted to restrict his 
political rights, and to abridge his freedom as an 
American citizen. There were times during the 
day, when indignation and whisky raised his 

elings to such a height that, had he encountered 


Mr. P—— in the street, he would have been 
strongly tempted to insult and even maltreat him. 

After ten o’clock, returns from various wards 
began to come in. This was the exciting time. 
Now one party was ahead, and now the other. 


The poll was exceedingly close. Patrick Mur 
phy began to feel uncomfortable. 


Several times 


d iring the evening, sine » the closing ot the polls, 


it 
Al, 


R—. B somehow 


he had encountered Mr 
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or other, the candidate did not recognize him. He 
was too much engaged with others. What did 
he care for the weak, vulgar tool of his ambition 
Nothing. 


wards his natural dimensions 


now ? Murphy began to shrink to- 
In other words, to 
fee! something of his own insignificance 

At last, 


the result was fully known. _R—— and 
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his entire party were beaten. Murphy was about 


sober enough to comprehend the disastrous na- 
ture of this intelligence, when it came with a shock 


upon his unwilling ears. One more glass of whis- 
1omeward, at midnight, his dis- 


ky, and he took 


consolate way alone, and, tumbling himself in 


bed, was soon lost in drunken slumber. 
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TO NIGHT. 











fs R J. H. WYTHES. 
I rd is o'er, a l O night! thou hast a stro a sweet co 
I s of evening down. T m¢ row O’er human hearts; and gently, silen 
Gro rst Deep s re s o'el Dost elevate and purify the soul 
I or air, infusing calmness now Our minds assert their! ve dignity 
W restless heart. With tranquil flow Spurning their chains, v e we ascend w 
y r ind seek communion sweet The starry dome, where myriad worlds 
With Nature’s luenc while, be g low Intensely burn, revealing energy 
In < ». Sil re devotio is mee Of w 1 they are but scintillations br 
My spirit worships here before its Maker’s feet The measure of Creative power is Infinite 
s ow, my s to soar realms of the Spirit o ght! I love thy sacred peace 
Se in th pi s calm repo Andt ig power, which make me seem to be 
This I fits such purpose—ther sna A bei a higher sphere than this 
To r t—-the sce above 1€ Vs Oft in thy solitudes there come to me 
Wit x glory—while ight forms o Communing angels, whisperi tenderly 
Once ed id, alluring thee to fl Of life and joy among those worlds above, 
Now va es t with allits woes Where every earthly woe shall ended be, 
And the br f re ss seems And my , while endless cycles move 
As, Ww o the sk Shall sing the praise of God in sweetest strains of | 
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( yment longer I may g¢ ( 

One mom inger m s 
Ere o’er the billows of yon ickless s 

In my proud, no s [take my w 
One moment, and I l ee for lo - 
Leave thee alone, in sorrow and in tears 
M) precious wife, look up once more, 

With leep, melting sunlight of thine eyes; 
T glance s be the ray to guide me o’er 

The treacherous waves, ’neath dark and gloomy skies; 
Let but one smile about thy pale lips play 
And it sha eer me on my lonely wa 
No—no: 1 ric ring WwW on 5 

I fee i ears upe m ; 
My own ar ’ and Ica che 

r d with faltering I uk 
This sac ire we H rom thy droop row 


ADIEU 


TO HIS WIFE. 


MORTIMER 
Hush, dear one; to the care of Him w s 
From His bright throne above, o riefa are 
I leave thee I sha 1ear, upon the br e, 
His voice, and its low tone shall qu ny ir 


Telling that thou, in this dear home, art blest 


And bringing to my 


heart a happy rest 


Then look once m 1 thy meek t 
Into my ow " me know tha ‘ 

W vhiiy Kne¢ 1 te 1€@ cain SKi¢ 

VW who, far 1 th " 

Wi nk alone of hea and the 























APPLICATION OF 
ANTIQUE FORMS TO 
MODERN ART. 


DESIGNS FOR A KNIFE AND SPOON. 


THESE objects are in the style 
of the “‘Alhambra,’’ and were 
designed by Mr. Wilkinson, of 
Birmingham, England. 

“The Alhambra,”’ says the Art 
Union, ‘‘is a style perhaps more 
than any other susceptible of gor- 
ceous magnificence, and has been 
employed in the decoration of 
such articles as spoons and forks 
of silver or gold, and we think ap- 
propriately, considering that they 
are simply objects of luxurious re- 
finement. Only, however, those 
portions of the ‘ Moresque’ which 
are in themselves graceful, have 
been here introduced. The man- 
ner in which the flowing lines and 
the uniformities bear upon each 
other, offers a very pleasant con- 
trast. We like also the banded 
rim which connects the raised 
centre of each handle with its 
edges; the form of the blade, too, 
if not entirely new is certainly 
good. Upon the whole, it cannot 
be doubted that these designs 
would ‘tell’ well in execution, and 


would not be very costly to pro- 


duce. The artist is a die-sinker.”’ 
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(Continued from page 246 


‘Youne man, he continued, and his voice 


grew sofier as he spoke, ‘‘ there is no harshness 
or rebuke designed towards you, whatever aspe- 


rity may be apparent in my tone; but you are the 


first stranger, except Mr. Warden, who has, for 
fifteen years, abode thus long beneath my roof. 
There is that in your appearance here which re- 
calls more vividly than I would, the days in which 
I, too, like yourself, was a part of the great world. 

history. The son of a 
younger son, I inherited my father’s pride and 


‘*Mine is no strange 
his sword. In early youth, my name gave me 
entrance into those brilliant circles, which, for 
aught | know, you also may frequent. I was a 


I loved. 


woman of my own years, haughty, and beautiful. 


boy, seventeen years of age. She was a 
She had not come to know for what price her 


graces could be sold. She returned my love. 


But her mother knew her value better. I was 
cast off with scorn and contempt. I did not know 
she shared it. 

‘*T determined to seek fortune. I went into 
foreign service. I returned, decorated with orders, 
and with a colonel’s commission. But I was 
poor. Ske—two years had passed—she knew her 
worth. She had married a dolt, an idiot; a man 
upon whose neck she would have scorned, when 


I first knew her, 


to tread her foot, had made her 
his wife, and graced her with a coronal. 

‘*T saw them together; she and her fool. She 
would have avoided me—the sense of shame was 
She driveled 


l looke d 


left her—but there was no escape. 
in his idiotic laughter when he spoke. 
at her. Her lip was red with the treasure of her 
passion. 

‘*TIt avails not to tell what followed. I had 
won a name, but it could not shield me from 
poverty. Neglect, coldness, and contumely irri- 
tated and imbittered me. I had no profession that 
could win me gold; I had notrade. 1 army 
Was closed against me. I had not influence to 
procure a commission. 
powerful, as the world goes, the son of my father’s 


but 





I had a cousin, rich and 


elder brother. He would have patronized me, 


it did not suit me to become the dependent of such 


aman. Because I would not be his hanger-on, he 


left me to myself; and the world that would have 
honored me, if I had retained his favor, cast me 
off afier it was withdrawn. 

‘*T became a wanderer, a soldier of fortune. 
Dark as was the commencement of my career, I 
Alas! 


had brighter moments. they were few. 


¥Y GILBERT 


ECLUSE. 


AINSL 


It was in Italy that I first met Lucia Castella 


It was my fortune, in the discharge of military 


duty, to render her a service; and she repaid m« 


with her love. I might have been happy in that 


beautiful land, with such a woman. I could thers 
perchance, have forgotten all those hopes which I 


had nourished in an English home. But it was 


not destined to be so. She died; leaving her 
child to remind me t what she had been to me 


I had sympathy 


neither with its people nor its customs. England 


‘*T did not remain in Italy 


in her social habits, in her laws, I had learned 1 
] 


despise. The very religion had lost its hold upoi 
me. I had learned, in the Swiss cantons, a sim- 


pler form of faith. But } 


ingland, the land where 
I was born, and where had lived all who gave 
their love to me in childhood; the scene of mv 
boyish sports and youthful aspirations; England 


was yet dear to my heart. 


‘*T had the means of returning. 
panion in arms, who had no more reason to love 


An old com 


his relatives than I had, gave me, when dying, 
the small estate upon which I now reside. Here 


for sixteen years, I have lived, with no com 


panion, save the child of Lucia; and here will | 
die.’’ 

During this singular narrative, Mr. Leslie had 
left his place in front of me, and had walked hur 
riedly up and down the apartment, only occasion 
ally pausing to repeat, with sterner emphasis thar 
usual, the incidents of the story. At times, h 
When lhe 
spoke of Lucia Castellani, the tears stood in hi 
When he had finished, he folded his arms 


gloomily upon his breast, and leaned against th: 


seemed to forget that I was near him. 
eyes. 


carved mantelpiece. I did not venture to distur! 
him. He remained silent for many minutes; an 


then, raising his figure to its full height, he said 





u 


as he approached me :— 

‘*Mr. ———, despite of my apparent isolation 
the narrative which I have almost involuntarily 
given you, who are to me a perfect strange: 
proves to me how little I have been able, eve: 
with the schooling of my long experience, to at 


tain that indifference which I have sought to c1 


tivate. I have not been able to forget. 
‘*All my affections yet survive in Mary. | 
would lay down my wretched life to secure he: 


happiness. I have nursed her tenderly. She h 


grown up lovely in mind and person. She seems 
even now more to resemble the purified spirit of 
her dead mother, than a living, breathing woman 
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so guileless and holy is she in every thought and 
impulse.”’ 

His earnestness touched me more than his 
previous passion had impressed me. I told him 
the whole story of my intimacy with his daugh- 
ter ‘The admiration and attachment which I 
confessed to him for Mary, would have satisfied a 
mind even more doubting than Mr. Leslie’s. He 
heard me with evident pleasure to the end. 

‘I have,’’ said he, *‘told you why I am will- 
ing to resign my daughter to another’s care. My 
health is failing, and she may soon be left with- 
out her natural protector. I have every confi- 
dence, young man, in your sincerity. There is 
no reason why you should seek my daughter’s 
hand, unless you really love her. You cannot be 
ignorant that she is without fortune. Were not 
this true, I might suspect your intentions, despite 
your youth and apparent candor. But notwith- 
standing this confidence in you, there is yet one 
thing to be tested; and that is your constancy. 
Now hear me: if you wish my daughter’s hand, 
this is the only condition on which you can attain 

For two years, you must not seek to see her. 
You may write, and she may write to you; but 
in that space, no personal meeting shall be either 
sought for or granted. You have your way to 
make in the world, and that space of time can be 
employed in arranging for the serious relations 
At the end of that 
period, if your mind and Mary’s remain unaltered, 


which you seek to assume. 


and your character has not changed from what I 
now understand it to be, I will give you my 
daughter's hand. If any of these conditions fail 
of fulfillment, I swear to you that you shall never 
win her, except she come to you burdened with 
her father’s curse. 

And now,” continued he, “‘I wish you a 
good morning. Mary is not in the house, but she 
will soon return. It is better that you should not 
meet. Your judgment will excuse the apparent 
discourtesy.”’ 

I accepted the conditions proposed by Mr. Les- 
lie, ¢ st without a word; and, grasping the 
hand he offered, bade him farewell for two years. 

On my return to London, my first care was to 
wriie to Mary. I had not thought, since our part- 
ng at the rectory, of all those prudent reasons 
which had then forced me to conclude that my 
love was not very sincere or likely to be very 
lasting. The difficulties which it appeared neces- 
sary to overcome; the obstacles thrown by others 
than myself in the way of my affection; the 
anxious looking forward to the collusion with Mr. 
Leslie; the gratification at having triumphed over 
his deep-rooted antipathy to the world; the plea- 
sure of commencing a correspondence with so 
beautiful a being; all combined to banish from 
memory my previous opinions and reflections. 

The first letter I wrote to Mary, was such a 
one as should have been written to her. It was 
as kind, as open, and affectionate as her guileless 
heart could desire. Such, I knew, she thought 
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it; for, in her letter, without any attempt to con- 


ceal her feelings, she told me once ain the 





simple tale of her affection and her happiness. 
For many weeks, our correspondence continued 
I anxiously 
waited for every letter, and as anxiously hastened 


to progress with unbroken interest. 


to fulfill her expectation by an early reply. The 
most exacting heart could not have required more 
than she bestowed upon mine. And her life 
seemed to glide by in tranquil happiness, render- 
ed joyful by the knowledge that there was one 
human being to whom its Icneliness was a fre- 
quent recollection. 

The world, however, did not prosper with me. 
I began to have some experience of that neglect, 
which the old rector had described as sometimes 
Difficulties and 
Rendered 


overtaking the most worthy. 
embarrassments gathered about me 
selfish by my circumstances, I began to consider 
the circumstances in which I stood. One year 
had nearly gone by. Instead of being in a po- 
sition more likely to insure my marriage than I 
had been when with Mary, I was in a less favor- 
able situation. Her letters were bright and hope- 
ful, full of expressions of tenderness, and of look- 
ings forward to that time when our separation was 
to end. I became imbittered. My answers were 
cold and careless. She did not reproach me, but 
there was in her replies a tender solicitude that 
went to my heart. ‘T’o excuse myself, I unfolded 
the short history of my trials. I cannot but think 
that I magnified them far beyond their true im- 
portance. They were many, indeed; but had 
they been the greatest, I could not, perhaps, have 
employed stronger language to depict them. In 
truth, it was not without a motive that I did so. I 
could not longer conceal from myself that I was 
anxious that my relation with Mary should termi- 
nate. And I hoped that the gloomy pictures that 
I drew would have the effect of making her de- 
spair of our ever being able to meet again, and 
thus gradually cause her to attain that indifference 
which comes of protracted and declining hope. I 
felt that this was the reason of my conduct, al- 
though I never acknowledged it to myself. 

I never wrote her a letter which, taken as a 
whole, would have left upon the mind of any one 
the impression that I was careless of her love. 
But all were so gloomy, sad, and deplorably de- 
spairing, that they must have made her fe@h that, 
however great my affection was, it was Merged 
in the bitter sense of my own sorrows. Sh@never 
seemed to think this singular and unkind. All her 
letters to me were designed to make me cheerful 
and contented. She even mildly spoke to me of 
those consolations which religion only could afford 
to such as were in adversity. Mingled now and 
then, but rarely, with these regrets for my disap- 
pointments, were some sad allusions to her own. 
She appeared to be gradually making up her mind 
that we were never to be more to each other than 
we then were. She endeavored to find, in the hard 
necessities of our lot, and in the performance of 
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her simple duties, that resignation which she could 
not otherwise attain. She wrote to me that we, 
at least, might be as brother and sister to each 
other; that although misfortune and sorrow might 
encumber my way, the aid of her sympathy, feeble 
though it was, and the efforts of her prayers, would 
always be offered in my behalf. She bade me not 
to let her disappointment prey upon my heart. 
But it was little in comparison with mine. She 
had a kind father, and a home into which no 
worldly care entered ; while I was beset with toil 
and anxiety, by care and trouble. ‘* Do not 
grieve,’’ she wrote to me, “that we are separated. 
I know that it is not your fault. Do not let your 
mind be distracted and divided by the regrets 
which you may think I feel. We are all doomed 
to disappointment; and although mine is heavy, 
yet still I have so much for which I should be 
grateful, that it is unreasonable in me to repine. 
Try to pursue the path which you have entered 
upon. ‘There will surely come a brighter day. 
As for me, whether I shall live to share it or not, 
Iam sure that, to my latest hour, I will pray foi 
your success.”’ 

Had I not, when this letter reached me, been 
really oppressed by serious care, and had I not 
found in its existence a present reason for all | 
had written, | am sure that I should have honestly 
confessed to her my own unworthiness. But my 
accidental trouble came in aid of my pride. I con- 
tinued to write to her as I had done, kindly and 
aflectionately enough, but with the same comfort 
less bitterness of expectation that I had latterly 
employed. I had reason enough to use this lan- 
guage to all else but her. But with her it was 
unpardonable. I certainly was embarrassed, and 
without much prospect of being relieved from my 
difficulties. But it did not help matters to tell her 
this. One year yet remained of my probationary 
time. In that period, things might have looked 
better. Besides, Mr. Leslie had not said that 
Mary and I might not be engaged a longer time 
than this; his only restriction was that it should 
not be a shorter space. ‘The true reason of it all 
was, that I did not love her; and for my own 
protection, I deceived her. I sought to deceive 
my own heart. Often I succeeded ; but the truth 
was evident to me at times. 

In several of her letters, Mary said that she 
had not been strong enough during the winter to 
take the long walks to which she had inured her- 
self when at the rectory. She said, however, that 
she felt the confinement less, because her father 
had become more of a companion to her than he 
had ever been before. His nature had become 
milder. He never alluded to the great world 
about him in the same bitter language which he 
once seemed to take a pleasure in employing. He 
was, indeed, always sad; but his melancholy was 
ceasing to be austere and gloomy. She had told 
him of the tastes that I had aided her in cultivat- 
ing. Once he had spoken with contempt of poetry 
and music, as studies fitted only to mislead a 
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sound mind and inflate an empty one. But when 
he heard of the pleasure she had taken in these 
pursuits, he smiled at her earnestness, and bade 
her continue them, if they afforded her amuse- 
ment. All those books of which I had told her, 
were sent for. And her father, to whom they 
were evidently all familiar, selected and read 
whatever he thought would be likely to delight 
her. She said that the sunset of her father’s lif 
promised to be as beautiful as that one which we 
had watched at the rectory. The clouds that, in 
the long day of his life, had been between him 
and the world, were passing away; and, as they 
lifted, looked beautiful in the calm light of his 
closing hours. All the asperities of his religious 
belief were gradually disappearing. From being 
harsh, cold, and suspicious to all but her, he had 
become kind, mild, and tender in his judgments 
of all the world. So great a change seemed to 
portend his departure from the earth. As things 
went, she said, there could be litile Jeft for her io 
live fur when he was taken from her; and she 
did, indeed, pray that they might not long be 
separated. It would be a lonely world to live in 
without him. 

The winter and spring had passed away, and 
the summer returned. In the month of June, I 
suddenly received from a legal friend, the pro 
posal that I should visit South America, to ex 
amine into the aflairs of a merchant who had 
lately died in that country. The inducements 
which he held out were strong, and my situation 
was not such as to make me disregard them. ‘The 
time that | should be absent was very uncertain 
There was not much prospect of my returning 
within nine montlis. I accepted the offer, and 
made my arrangements for instant departure. The 
vessel was to sail in three days. 

I well remember the strangely mingled feelings 
with which I commenced to write to Mary, when 
I had finished my preparations for the journey 


I could not cenceal a certain sense of ple asure 
which I derived from the idea, that in my absence 
she would cease to love me. I do not believe 
that any consideration would have induced me to 
let her discover that my heart was not really en- 
gaged. I had a respect for the tenderness and 
purity of her affection, which had long ago deter- 
mined me, at al! costs, to preserve her from the 
bitterness of that grief which springs from a sen- 
sitive woman’s conviction that she has loved with- 
out return. I thought that our separation would 
take place without her suffering a keener pang 
than disappointment, if she could be made to feel 
that no effort of mine or hers could avail to pre- 
vent it. And inthe coldness of my own nature, 
I reasoned, that if, during a long peried, she did 
1@ fell 


not hear from me, or write to me, and if s! 
in the commencement of this absence, that it wa 
impossible that we could be more than we wer 
to each other, that she would, during its contini 
lly | ] 
ance, so gradually accustom herself to the idea 


} \ 


that, when I returned, her love would have sub- 
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sided into that kindliness of feeling which renders 
us capable of receiving pleasing impressions, while 
it exposes us to few disappointments. 

1 wrote to her, therefore, with more tenderness 
than I had ever expressed. I told her of those 
reasons which made it necessary for me to go 
abroad. 
luded to. The history of my career pointed to 
desired her to draw. 


My disappointments in life were all al- 


the conclusion which I 
From the circumstances I described, it was mani- 
festly impossible that we could even hope, for 
many years, if ever, to become more to each 
other than we were. I told her of my deep ap- 
preciation of her virtues and character, and of my 


that I should 


never see another person who contained so fully 


conviction (and it was a sincere one 


within herself the elements of social happiness. 
I told her that although we seemed to be sepa- 
rated, it was not for such a person to live lonely 
and desolate; that in the world there were many 
who would make her life happy and useful; and 
that I, though condemned by hard fortune to lone- 
liness and exile, could yet hope that her days 
would pass in peaceful enjoyment, even though 
she found it in the love of another. 

I did not, I could not tell her how long my ab- 
sence would be likely to continue; but my pro- 
mise was given to communicate with her when- 
‘ver accident granted me an opportunity. I 
begged that she would always remember me with 
kindness; and considering the chance that my 
life might, after all, end somewhere on the wil- 
derness of waters, over which my pathway must 
wander, I begged her, in such event, to make it 
her solemn duty to subdue her sorrow, and to 
seek such happiness as Heaven might place with- 
in her reach. 

Within two days, I was at sea. 


was long and stormy. The first few days, espe- 


The voyage 


cially, afier leaving the English coast, were aw- 
Such was the violence of the 


1 men, hardened to 


fully tempestuous. 
wind, that even the captain an¢ 
all the dangers of their perilous profession, ad- 
mitted that they feared for the safety of the ship. 
1 well remember how often the image of Mary 
Leslie came to me in those long gloomy nights, 
as I lay listening to the crash of the waters as 
they broke over the deck, or watched through the 
narrow windows the immense seas, that, like 
dark mountains, followed in our flying track. 

I knew that our vessel was liable at any mo- 
ment to be left a helpless wreck on the ocean, or 
else to be buried instantly within its depths. We 
were scudding under bare poles. In this momen- 
tary anticipation of coming destruction, the know- 
ledge that I had deceived Mary Leslie came home 
to my heart with a force that I could not resist. 
There were no longer the excitements of ambi- 
tion to distract my fancy, the disappointments of 
society to usurp my grief; the anxieties of life to 
engross my attention. I stood upon the brink of 
which al! these would be reckoned as 


a world 1 
nothing. I felt, in those dark hours, that the 
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conviction of having dealt fairly by that trusting 
heart, would have filled me with a nobler courage 
than I could have had if the echo of the applauses 
of the wide world had come to me, lying helpless 
upon that waste of waters. I did not try to for- 
get her, or to seek that composure in sleep which 
could not visit me when waking. But silently 
and gloomily [ sat, outwatching the long hours of 
the night, a patient, unresolved, expecting man. 
I felt as though I could have acknowledged the 


justice of Heaven, had the seas, that raged about 


us, swept over our devoted vessel, and removed 
me from the sight of man for ever. 
When all were nearly worn out, the 
the storm abated, and the vessel pitched madly 
upon the heavy swell of the falling sea. The 
reflections which had visited me in my hour of 
danger, did not, however, pass away when the 


iolence of 


sunshine fell once more upon the quiet ocean. I 
determined that, if ever I reached England, it 
should not be my fault if hope were not restored 
to the lonely heart of my beautiful friend. 1 de- 
termined that neither poverty nor ambition should 
keep me from wishing to unite my life to hers. 

Eight long weeks had passed away before the 
high mountains, which overlook the harbor of Rio 
de Janeiro, were visible. I landed, with the pur- 
pose of finishing my business as rapidly as it 
could be done, and of returning to England in 
the same vessel. But all my efforts were unavail- 
ing. Complicated accounts had to be unraveled ; 
property to be sold; the provinces of the interior 
to be visited; the near seaports to be touched at. 
More than three months went by, before my 
affairs were all settled. In this time, I wrote fre- 
quently ; but the intercourse at that time with 
England was not very frequent, and I was com- 
pelled to dispatch my letters by Portuguese or 
American vessels. 

When I was ready to sail, there was no English 
vessel in port. I went on board of a Portuguese 
brig. We were nine long weeks on our way to 
Lisbon; and it was near six weeks before | could 
make my way from that city to London. I had 
been absent about nine months 

It was a cold, wet. and dreary evening in 
March, on which I first made my way into my 
chambers. My laundress told me that all my 
letters had been left at a merchant’s in the city. 
There I went. He handed me several packages 
I returned to my own rooms, which were once 
more in readiness to receive me, and glowing 
with rnddy fire light. Not supposing that Mary 
had written to me at London, I was in no great 
haste to begin the reading of my correspondence, 
not wishing to be plunged into business cares the 
The handwriting 

I had laid them 
With 
a happy heart, I threw myself into a chair, and 
thought how soon it would be in my power to see 
March —Angust. The months 


were very few; but in that short interval, 1 could 


very first night of my arrival. 
of the packages was unnoticed. 
carelessly upon my table when I entered. 


Mary again. 
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write to her, and tell her, in language which my 


heart assured me would bear all the impress of 


sincerity, that I, no less than she, looked forward 


with happy emotion to the time when I could 





claim the fulfillment of her father’s promise. I 
remember the evening in which I had all these 
pleasant dreams but too well. 
doing justice to the inestimable worth of my be- 
loved friend, had never once altered from the mo- 
ment that I first conceived it. But while I was 
in a foreign land, or exposed to the many dangers 
of the sea, I had not permitted myself to form 
any definite picture of the happiness which I an- 
ticipated upon my return. 
which my own life had experienced, made me 


The narrow escape 


sensible that there were other chances than my 
own will, which might come between my plan 
and its fulfillment. Once or twice I imagined 
what my sensations would be, if I returned home 
and found Mary dead, or dying. But my memory 
showed her to me always as I had last seen her; 


beautiful, calm, and happy, shut in by a quiet 
I 


10me, and sheltered by a father’s love. 

All these painful ideas, which had disinclined 
me to consider my union with Mary as a probable 
thing, vanished when the dangers of the sea had 
been passed over, and I found myself again seated 
at my fireside in an English home. There before 
me and around me, were all the objects which 
had been familiar to my eye, nine months before ; 
but how diflerent were the feelings with which I 
viewed them. Then my only care was to devise 
some plan of release from an obligation, which 
had grown oppressive and wearisome, without 
inflicting a painful wound upon the heart of her 
to whom I was thus unhappily bound. Now, my 
only wish was that I might thereafter so live, and 
write, and speak, that she might be taught to for- 
sloomy ideas which I had once endeavored 


get the 
to instil into her mind, and be made to feel that 
all my joys, hopes, and anticipations, were con- 


centrated in the 


desire to devote my life to her 
service. 

To my own heart, the singular change which 
rgone, was, in some degree, a painful 


When I 


was in the busy world of London, taken up with 


it had und 
mystery; yet I could comprehend it. 
all the plans and schemes for personal aggran- 
dizement, that become a part of every man’s life 
in the warfare of society, I found these in opposi- 
tion, at every advance, to the feelings and rela- 
tions created by my engagement to Mary Leslie. 


Fortune, position, influence, all appeared to me 


mportance than innocence, retireme nt, 
Yet [thought that for these they 
must be estranged, if I adhered to my compact. 


ot more 


and affection 


If I had not in some sort felt the true worth and 


beanty of Mary’s character; if I had not been, in 





some degree, capable oi returning the afiection 
she gave me, the struggle with the spirit of self- 
ishness wou!d not have endured as long as it did. 
When, therefore, my unfettered and unembar- 


rassed mind stood in expectation of departure 


My purpose of 


351 


from this world, it was able to compare the con- 
solations which it might have experienced, with 
those unhappy memories which alone remained 
The pur- 
pose to honor the worth of Mary Leslie became 


of its empty and heartless aspirations. 


a part of the wisdom of my life; and the seed 
thus planted in the warm soil of an ardent dispo- 
sition, budded and blossomed into the tenderest 
love. 

The dying embers upon the hearth warned me 
I drew my chair 
to the table, and opened my letters. WhenI had 
read two or three, I took up a packet, of which 
The postmark 
With 


It contained 


that the night was far advanced. 


the handwriting was new to me. 
was that of a town near to the rectory. 
eager curiosity, I broke the seal. 
two letters; one without any direction, the other 
addressed to myself. 

A glance at the signature of this letter showed 
from Mr. Warden. 


that I perceived this, a strange fear took posses- 


me that it was The instant 
sion of my mind. A letter from him, inclosing 
one without address, seemed so singular a cir- 


cumstance, that I could not avoid feelin; 





apprehension. 

It is needless for me, writing many years after 
that melancholy evening, to attempt to give any 
idea of my sensations as I proceeded in the peru- 
sal of those papers. I only know that, in one 
moment, all my hopes and happy fancies disap- 
peared for ever! and that, in their place, came, not 
only bitterness and disappointment, not only the 
sense that there was nothing left to make life 
dear to me, but also a sharp, abiding remorse, that 
has been the curse of my heart from that time. 
Here are the letters which wrought this terrible 
change. 

‘Eims, ——suire, Feb. 18, 17— 
‘My pean ——-: I understand that, when you 


left England, the time of your return was some- 


[his letter may not reach you 
Ind ed, I 


duty to communicate 


what uncertain. 
for many months after it is written. 
wish that it was not my 
with you in this manner; but I promised that I 
would do so, and I made the promise to one who 
exacted it from me as the last proof of my affec- 
tion. 

It is a painful task to be the messenger of evil 
tidings to those we love; and our duty is more 
difficult to perform when we feel that, in awaking 
these to sorrow, we open afresh the wounds with 
which our own hearts have bled. 

‘* My dear son, it is your lot to endure deeper 
suffering than falls to the common share, even in 
this world of wretcheduess and woe; for, as 
seldom happens that a being so pure and holy as 
Mary Leslie walks upon the earth, so, when one 
heart, above all, was made happy with the fullness 
of her love, its loss is such as no time can repatr, 


and no human consolation avail to mitigate, 


Your 


God forbid that 


‘* My son, my beloved son, she is dead ! 


eyes can never behold her more. 
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I should tell you not to 3ut could you 


have seen, as I did, the calm smile that hovered 


weep. 


over her beautiful face, as, commending you to 
Heaven, she yielded up her innocent soul, you 
would have feared to lest your sorrow 
should have seemed unholy in the eye of that God 
who surely received her into eternal rest. Her 
old father had wept bitterly near her, as she lay 
dying ; but when he saw her, with gentle firmness 
and unwavering hope, looking forward to the 
coming of that death which seemed to linger upon 


he dried his tears; he could not sorrow 


mourn, 


Its way 
over her short life, when it came to so serene a 
close. 

**T did not see her for more than a year after 
your departure; she lived alone with her father. 
I heard that his seclusion was not quite so un- 
yroken as it had been. Now and then he came 
to the house of God, and joined in the devotions 
of that church, from which he departed in his 
youth He began to be known throughout the 
country by the works of Christian charity which 
he did. 
came away blessing him; but I found that their 


The poor who assembled at his gates, 


best affection and tenderest gratitude seemed to 
be given to his beloved daughter. 

‘*When December came, I received a letter 
from her. She told me that, if I could spare a few 
days, she would gladly see me at her father’s 
The character of the writing, faint and 
I lost no time 


house 
tremulous, filled me with anxiety. 
in obeying her request. 

‘** Her father appeared surprised to see me; but 
he received me with great cordiality. I soon ob- 
served that a great change had taken place in his 
manner and appearance. He was no longer cold, 
stern, and gloomy; no longer bitter, sharp, and 
His demeanor was mild and gentle; his 
conversation affable I could 
scarcely have believed that I saw before me the 


cynical. 
and unreserved. 
same man whom I had endeavored to lead into 
my wishes, and to propitiate by a daughter’s love. 

** Mary soon entered. If I was made happy by 
her father’s altered appearance, the change in hers 
Her 
In ite place, remained 
Her hand was thin to 


deeply touched me. She was greatly wasted. 
brilliant color was gone, 
only a faint hectic flush. 
emaciation. I could not disguise my alarm. 
“Her father said that he the 
change in her appearance, and had insisted upon 


had observed 


obtaining medical advice for her; but she always 
refused. She said that she was well, quite well; 
and that she was sure, when the spring came, her 
color would return. He told me that he did not 
feel much concern now, for that she appeared to 
grow no worse, and he hoped that she would soon 
improve. In answer to the old man, Mary only 
smiled, and kissed her father’s cheek. 

‘* When he had retired for the evening, she drew 
her chair close to mine; and taking my hand, she 
said to me: ‘I am going to tell you a secret; it is 
a melancholy one, but you must keep it. It would 


only occasion sorrow, if you told it—a sorrow 





BOOK. 


LADY’S 


AND 


that I would not excite, until it can no longer be 
avoided. 
‘**T saw,’ said she, ‘that you were surprised at 


my altered appearance. The change is not sud- 


den. I have been sinking for two months. When 
I first felt myself growing weaker, it cost me 


many tears; for I remembered that, if I were 
taken away, my poor father would be left alone. 
And then, too, I thought of how much sorrow my 
dying, when he was absent, would occasion an- 
I often meet Mr. Stewart in my rambles 
among the poor. He is, you know, our physi- 
cian. He, too, noticed my altered looks. I called 
him aside one day, and bade him tell me if I was 
not the victim of a mortal disease. I saw in his 
face that he had no hope. He hesitated to tell me. 
But I said that I did not fear death; and yet, if it 
was coming, I had many reasons to wish to be 
forewarned of its approach. He did not conceal 
It is true that I must soon 


other. 


the truth from me. 
die. 

‘** Father does I fear to tell 
him. He If I am 
taken suddenly from him, his kind heart might 
break. But the doctor says that I will not pass 
quickly away. I shall decline and decline, until 
my little strength fails me at last, and then I shall 


not know this. 
has no one te love but me. 


die. I have often thought that it would be beau- 
tiful to depart thus gradually from life; and in my 
own death, I shall realize its sweetness. 

‘***T shall not be able to keep up the appearance 
of strength many days. I shall soon have tospend 
all my hours in my own chamber. Father will 
then find out the truth. But it will come to him 
not suddenly, but slowly. Day by day, he will 
learn to reconcile himself to the idea that | may 
not get well; and I hope that the patience and 
tranquillity which I shall be able to attain in those 
trying moments, will do something towards the 
alleviation of his grief. 

‘“** But of you, my dear friend and father,’ she 
said. ‘I am going to ask a favor, which I cannot 
request of him. If I were to tell him what it was, 
I should have to say that Iam dying; and this I 
would not yet reveal. What I wish, cannot well 
be postponed. It would be terrible, if death came 
upon me suddenly, and gave me no time to per- 
form my duties. 


“*T have written a letter. You know for 
whom it is intended. Te is far away now. Little 
does he imagine that I am dying at home. When 


he comes back, or when you think that he is about 
to return, send him this letter. Write to him, 
also; tell him how I died, and when, and where 
I lie buried. He may wish to see the place. It 
must be some consolation to those who mourn, to 
see where they rest who were once dear to them. 
I have often thought that I should like to see my 
She seems to me now a spirit 


I know that she was very beauti- 


mother’s grave. 
and a shadow. 

ful, for I daily look at her picture, as it hangs upon 
come out 


the wall. I have often tried to make it 


from the canvas, and move before me, and turn 

















upon me the same tender look with which it is 
there made beautiful. But do whatI will, she 


Ss 


But if I 


could pluck the 


till seems to me a spirit and a shadow. 


could see where she buried ; 


hat 


lies 
above her; could read 
that | 
» lovely picture 


flowers t are growing 


her name upon the stone, I should realize 


had had a 


before 


mother, and feel that the 


me was indeed the semblance of herself. 


Sut her grave is faraway. Itisin Italy. It was 


my girlhood’s dream that I should go there; and 





AGO 


TO-DAY. 


would take from my g 


could meet him in tl 


Tell him, for my sake, 


of these things. Say t 


this earth avails anytl 
But le 
which is his solemn di 

** Here,’ 
Write to him kindly. 


n 


il 


him not, to gr 


intellige 
I | 
cause I would not have 


he 


such 


him. lave not direc 


that 


who I 


We talked mu 


as one 


tion. 


see her father again 1 
daughter's death. Earl 
to my own hoe. 


— * O=— ee 











t the first tears of natural sorrow which I shed 
over my mother, so long dead should be over her 
grave. But it cannot be. She will sleep where 
she lies, and I will rest in the village churchyard. 
But v meet in another world) She was pure 
and holy, and I trust that God will be merciful to 
m 
Tell him that, if he would see me again, I 
cnarge him ) dO no wrol It iy be a sin in 
me to think so much of « who f this earth; 
but I feel, in the weakness of my heart, that 
A YEAR A 
BY WILI 
Ay , , th . 
Prue, De s left hand had s ripened grain 
= ri 1 faint ) 1 te ous vein: 
T o ied tempies 11 sweal 
Ui dea she c¢ Whispel iusbant yet 
A year a 1A} t ita year 
Since that cold Kis wit is on lips? 
Since tirst fell oer my irk 1 m nere 
The moveless shadow of that great eclipse 
Since from my hand youth’s shivered prism was hurled, 
A lorie cold shadows filled my world? 
4 ragot ht, the eve ig star 
Sank st before her, and as ca y en 
Death slow overlapp ‘ s 
{ 1 the noiseless tides on e beach 
So sley e Pa rch, on Bethel’s plai 
I yy dream it not so waked agair 
He waked; but ‘twas a chill, gray morning broke 
About him; and cold dew was on the ground; 
And he must 1 his i s for to S woke 
l'o sf t ot the round 
Of tha rsp , | spring 
Where «€ r hosts sa oyous we ol y 
Another wel from terrestrial mir 
Is won and polished, holy, he Lord 
Another cluster from terrestrial vine 
Is harvest And thus, alt ule chord 
Of praise m cent, swept round the throne, 
] ve W Tee igs to e ransom one 
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“ Hail, 


1e world beyond the 


she continued, 


o- 


that I 


grave. 


riei il 


‘in dying, if I fel 
and for his own, to think 
o him, that if prayer beyond 


ng, he will be remembered. 


a dying wish, do that 


f 





a 
ity. 
‘is the letter to him. 


He will not expect to hear 
ik the tidings gently to 
i the letter to him, be- 


him see it until he knows 


who has de- 


one 





i and long expected, h 


thou. long w eK 
SIX years ago 1 cK ris, with iotty sound 
Of rapture, trembled, whe yon far vale, 
We saw the we c the rugged grou - 
Meet sudd niy t i owily ow, 
And rise with n 8 on thy brow 
** Effaceless sea eal mists oft dim; 
Now kin ig glor is the burnished gold 
Drinks liquid sunligh Earth’s arch seraphim 
Alone, the chosen of God’s son, may hold 
The rank this pledget Then we sang th 1 
To life immortal ; now i rom eal 
Thus slept she. thus she woke, and thus uprose 
That cheering vision o peatitude 
A boon God grants, when he transfigures those 
We love—as Chris ki y glory shows 
To Peter, James, and J 1. And thus a year 
Hath gone: sw re; slow sorrow her 
O God, tis well! I know my vision keens 
With upward stra and I love the Lamb 
She follows, now inte and it we S 
My sou! from sordid comforts; and, with calm 
Resolve. I can »a ol i . 
Two litle o $ iny knees, 
Fling back the mar r gentleness 
To wrap me in; w reast secrete, 
If not a mother’s milk th excess 
Of love thal pro ’ itin me may meet 
Father and ver know 
The Ke Ss ) y>S a £0 





AZIB AND 


BY R. 


Azts’s father was a wealthy merchant of Bag- 
dad. He did not garner to gratify avarice or 
ostentation, but that his strength might sustain 
Azib, full of intel- 


the teeble and unfortunate. 


ligence and benevolence, was the pride and joy of 
his father’s sonl; and when the old man was dy- 


ing, he blessed him, and said, ‘‘ Thou hast been to 
m, all I could have asked of Heaven to 


make earth heaven; and though you have dimmed 


me, my s 


} 


my old eyes with many 
tears of gratitude to Omnipotence for making 


a tear, they were but 
me the father of such ason.’’ ‘The dying blessing 
was a richer inheritance to Azib than all his fa- 
ther’s wealth. 

Azib had now many friends, for he was liberal 
in aiding those less prosperous than himself. On 
the anniversary of his birthday he entertained 
them splendidly, and even the caliph could scarcely 
have numbered as many friends as surrounded 
Azib on that occasion. A feast will furnish the 
rich man with many friends, but very few friends 
Among 
the guests, Azib discerned one whose graceful 


will turnish the poor man with a feast. 


movements riveted his attention; he was charm- 
ed with him, but he could not recognize him, for 
his features were hidden by an impervious mask. 
The stranger appeared to be familiar with all the 
Azib requested 
his guests to introduce him, but all disavowed the 
slightest knowledge of the stranger. Azib ap- 
proached the intruder, gave him a cordial wel- 


company, yet all avoided him. 


come, and asked his name. 

he replied. ‘“‘I am the 
bosom companion of all your friends, yet they are 
ashamed to acknowledge me in your presence. 
My appearance seems to please you; still, at some 


** Not at present,’’ 


future day, when you thoroughly know me, you 
will recoil from me with disgust.”’ 

Azib smiled, and taking him by the hand, said: 
** You are frank, however, my friend. Come, 
our feast is ready; and though your friends may 
disown you, sit at my right hand at the head of the 
table.’’ 

It was a joyous festival; the guests smiled to 
behold the favor that Azib bestowed upon the 
stranger, who chuckled with such inward delight, 
that it was with difficulty he prevented the mask 
trom falling from his countenance. 

Years passed away. There is no well so deep 
but that it may be drained. Azib’s wealth was 
now exhausted, like a spring in a dry season, that 


had supplied manifold babbling streams, which 
never return adrop to the fountain head, but when 
354 


HIS 





FRIENDS. 


PENN SMITH 


exhausted, unmindful of the days of plenitude, re- 
proach their source with the last drop given. 

In his difficulties, Azib gave a feast, confident 
that his friends would be anxious to return him 
the money he had loaned them, and relieve him 
All assembled at the 
time appointed, with smiling faces, and the man 


from his embarrassment. 


in the mask, though not invited, was among them. 
Azib made his necessities known to each, but so 
far from being grateful for benefits conferred, they 
excused themselves from being even honest. As 
a last resource he appealed to his unknown guest, 
who laughed in his face, and turning on his heel, 
mingled among the guests, shaking each cordially 
by the hand; they knew him now, returned the 
grasp, and smiled. 

‘* And who are you, sir?’’ demanded Azib of 
the stranger, ‘‘who appear so intimate with my 
friends.’’ 

‘*T'hat is of littke moment now,” he replied, 
with a sneer, ‘‘ as itis improbable that I shall ever 
cross your threshold again.”’ 

*Unmask, that 1 may see your face.’ 
7 I have no longer any reason to 


’ 


\s you please. 
conceal my features, homely as they are, since your 
dispensing power is at anend.’’ The mask fell, 
and Azib recoiled from the repulsive object, who 
coolly continued: ‘* Well, I perceive you do not 
admire my appearance. If you wish never to see 
me again, there is but one way by which you can 
avoid my intrusion.’ 

‘* Name it; anything to escape your presence.”’ 

“Tt is simply this, never confer a benefit on 
your fellow-man, and henceforth I shall not trou- 
ble you.”’ 

‘*But who are you?) Answer me.”’ 

‘*'The paymaster of your many friends.”’ 
** Your name ?”’ 
INGRATITUDE.”’ 
other guests, and they hurried away to lighter- 
hearted companions, for it was too painful for 
their delicate feelings to behold a benefactor in 
adversity. 

Azib was now alone ; no one to condole with or 
His first reflections were bitter, 


“e 


Saying which, he joined the 


encourage him. 
but he soon tore from his bosom the serpents that 
were coiling within. He exclaimed :— 

‘* Never confer a benefit on my fellow-man! 
Shall I not hand acrutch to the cripple, lest, when 
strengthened, he turn it as a weapon against me ? 
Shall I not give bread to the famished, for fear 
his fangs may wound the hand that feeds him? 
Death were better than life, deprived of the power 
of doing good, and of forgiving injury. And how 




















dare man repine at ingratitude, since it is the most 
common vice of his nature, and daily manifested 
towards hia God. All the good bestowed upon 
him in this world is overlooked, until he finds it 
necessary to pray for greater in the world to come. 
The true man never repines at his own afilictions, 
when he reflects upon the suffering that the in- 
gratitude of the universe hurls back to the fountain 
of beneficence. May my heart cease to beat when 
it has no room for benevolence towards man and 
gratitude to God.”’ 

A mendicant now entered the deserted hall of 
zib, and asked for food. The master of the 





feast placed the beggar at his board, and with his 
own hands served him with the best. 
said the mendicant. 


“the darkest 


You appear dejected 

** For a time only,”’ replied Azib; 
night must soon give place to morning; and the 
sun will shine forth again.”’ 

‘True, but where will his rays fall to give 
light and life? Even the sun rejoices in the lofty 
and proud places, but leaves the obscure valleys 
shivering in darkness. 
night have already taken possession of yon moun- 
tain’s base, ascend, and you will still find the 
golden glories of the setting sun encircling its 
brow, proud to pay homage. A few short-lived 
rays of his cheering intluence would make the 
valley smile with gratitude, but they are with- 
held.’’ 

‘ Man imitates the example of the sun,’’ replied 
Azib; ‘‘for even the sun himself may rise gor- 





, but let him set in clouds and tempest, 


geous! 


and the splendor of the morn will be forgotten 


until he shines forth again.’’ 

The mendicant, refreshed, pursued his journey. 
Azib’s career was one of struggle, without friends 
They had 


little else to bestow than reproof for having lost 


or relatives to aid or encourage him. 
what he once possessed. Still he was happy, and 
daily returned thanks for the little his efforts 
yielded. 

Years passed, and again the mendicant called at 
the now humble dwelling of Azib, and asked for 
Both were bestowed as freely 

When the 


b discovered, for the 


food and shelter. 
as when he entertained in a palace. 
old man was refreshed, Azi 
first time, that a singularly beautiful companion, 
in the vigor of youth, accompanied him. 

** You have a companion, I perceive; will he 
not feed also ?”’ 

‘* He fed as I fed. 
smiles cheerfully.’’ 


You see he is refreshed, and 


‘* His features are your own, though brighter. 
Who is he ?”’ 

** The first-born of my soul.”’ 
“Your first-born! You are aged and appa- 
rently worn down with a long life of care, while 
he is still in the vigor of boyhood. How can that 
be ?”’ 

‘* His beauty can never fade, and he can never 
grow old, for he has little to do in this world; 


while my daily trials have left their wrinkled re- 


Although the shades of 


cord on my brow, and furrowed chann 


~h 


cheeks for tears.’’ 





‘* His name ?”’ 
‘*Gratirupe. He and myself will never leave 
you; for on a former occasion, you gave us an 
invitation to stay with you through lite, and w 
are here.”’ 

‘*T understand you not! Invite you for life 
I am poor; still you are welcome 


** Remember your words, 


when in deep afflic 
tion—‘ May my heart cease to beat when it h 
no room for benevolence towards man and gra 
tude to God.’ ”’ 

ll, I know you not.”’ 


se Yet 


from its first pulsati 


“eee 


have been the inmate of your 


Man boasts of his wi 

dom, even while blindly ignorant of that which 
dwells within him! At my birth I was called 
BenevoLence. My life has been active ; inces- 
santly required to perform the most arduous duties 

and where I most expected the cheering approba- 
has withheld the light of his 


h he 


tion of my son, he 
countenance. He is a wayward boy, thoug 
doats on his father; and my fondness for him is 
such, that at times I am sick even to death at his 
long absence.’’ 
From that day Az 
gether, and their wealth increased, until, from the 


b and his guests dwelt to- 


position of an humble dealer, Azib became the 
¢ Then his kin- 
dred, from the nearest of blood to the most remote, 


flocked around him, open-mouthed in praise of 





wealthiest merchant in Bagdad. 


his sagacity ; clamorous in asking his advice, and 


th 


same breath his assistance. His friends 





in the 
were now so numerous that he could not name 
them; they were once so few that he labored 
under a similar difficulty. His coffers were con- 
stantly open, and old Benevolence, who was the 
cash-keeper, industriously scattered the contents 
Gratitude, 


k, and re- 


with a self-satisfied and idiotic smile. 





at times, would look exceedingly | 


mark— 

‘*Father, with all due appreciation for the 
purity of your motives, may the Prophet pardon 
sir, that 


me, when I most respectfully suggest, 


I consider you a consumma’e old fool.”’ 

‘* Son,’’ replied the old man, with becoming 
dignity, ‘“‘I care not a fig for what you think. 
True, I do a great many foolish things which you 
never mention; but if [ were to await your slow- 
I perform my duty, my 
Saying which, he 


paced sanction, before 
office would be a sinecure."’ 
thrust his hands into the coffers, and scattering 
the gold broadcast, exclaimed, with an air of im- 
portance—‘‘ There, take an account of that, you 
idle scamp. There, there; 1 will find you em- 
ployment.’’ 

** You will never hear of a sequin of it from me, 
father. 
my name most familiarly, protesting that I am 
m, though they never beheld 


It will be picked up by those who use 


never absent from th: 
me, and care not a rush for me.’’ 
Azib overheard them. He smiled somewhat 
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sadly, while raising his hand towards heaven, but 
it fell old man’s head, and he patted it 


fondly. Gratitude raised the uplifted hand to point 


upon the 


above, his face all radiant as the morning sun— 
There, there !”’ he cried. 

‘ Right, rieht, my child!’’ exclaimed Benevo- 

ence. ‘‘ There, there alone. He gave us all; 


” 


and no one bu you can tear h us to deserve it. 


Gratitude fell upon the neck of Azib, and a co- 
pious flood of tears bedewed his bosom, and the 
old man chuckled, as a father, in his second child- 
hood, would over a reclaimed son, and he scat- 


indance betore him as if it were 





tered trom the 


but child’s play, and he had escaped from leading- 


strings thrown around him by his favorite child. 


Azib died, and, of co was followed to the 


irse, 


grave by an extended retinue. ‘* Man* isa noble 
animal; splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave; solemnizing nativities and deaths with 


equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of bravery 
After the 


which was more speedily buried 


in the infamy of his nature.’’ funeral 


a teast, 





than poor Azib, for there is nothing like grief for 
W hen 


st, some thought it appropriate 


whetting the appetite fora funeral festival. 
gorged to the gull 
to commend the virtues of the departed, to which 


vielded 


his immediate heirs a cold assent, tem- 
pered by a censure tor his misplaced extravagance. 
With prudence, he would have died more wealthy. 

The man in the mask was present, for he is 
ever in the house of mourning when it becomes 
the house of feasting. ‘‘O man, thou fool!’’ he 
exclaimed, “he who would die deplored should 
die poor, leaving idle ingrates dependent on his 
labor for their bread and shelter. Hunger will 
make them mourn wuhout the aid of hypocritical 
tears. But die wealihy, and your heirs will make 
a merry feast, and dance on your grave before the 
grass is green; and, if perchance they revert to 
your memory, it is but to deplore that on some 
particular occasion you failed to increase their in- 
heritance.’’ 

‘The day appointed for reading the will arrived. 
All again assembled, more serious than at his 
funeral. No will was found; and then the heirs, 
in disputing about their individual rights, became 
as clamorous as crows dissecting carrion. They 
thought little of the living Azib, who was pure 
gold, but very much of the dross he had left in 
passing through the fiery furnace of this world. 
All were now disposed to gather up the fragments 
of the eaten feast, and see that nothing was lost, 
though no one had a scrap to throw upon the same 
board when tamine shrieked 
When the Be- 


nevolence drew a paper from his bosom, and ap- 


there. 


contest was at its height, old 


plying the thumb of his dexter hand to the ter- 


mination ot his nasal organ, at the same time 
vibrating signiticantly the extended digits, coolly 
exclaimed, in pure Arabic, 


no how you can fix it. 


nd emphatically 


‘** You can’t come it 


* Brown's Urn Burial. 





AND L 


Here is his will; I am his sele heir; and what is 
better, his executor also!’’ A _half-suppressed 
chuckle shook his old frame, and a sardonic 
twinkle danced in his eyes, which, however, no 
sooner beamed, than it was quenched by a tear of 
pity for their disappointment. The man in the 
mask through the assem- 
blage, bestowing upon each a fashionable saluta- 
tion of condolence, then clapped his hands as if 
he were the floor manager of a modern menagerie 
then, 


meandered gracefully 


ball, cried aloud, ‘‘ choose your partners !”’ 
with a harlequin leap—stampede in uno, he ex- 
tended his dexter pedestal, which vibrated as if 
touched with St. Vitus’ dance, which exhibition 
was succeeded by an unparalleled number of pi- 
rouettes. After this, he contorted his attenuated 
figure into all sorts of angles and curves, as if he 
were resolving a problem in Euclid by ocular de- 
monstration; he significantly snapped his thumb 
and finger, as much as to say—*‘ Azib be hanged! 
Go it 
He led the way to the graceful measure 


Promenade! Forward two! you crip- 


ples !”’ 
of an expressive dance, now familiarly known to 
all enlightened nations, by the euphonical cogno- 
men of the polka. The heirs silently dropped 
into the retinue, two by two; but their move- 
ments were by no means as nimble and hilarious 
as when they followed Azib to the grave. Now 
Gratituce came in to see how the fortune would 
be disposed of by the old man, whose youth 
seemed to be renewed by his inheritance. 

They walked through the streets of Bagdad 
hand in hand, in search of the feeble and the op- 
pressed; such as adversity had rendered so un- 
sightly, as to curdle the milk of humanity in the 
His pensioners consisted 


breast of charity. prin- 


cipally of destitute 
with scarce sufficient strength to bear them to the 
His renewed che 


flickering lamp of life, and his attentions became 


and care-worn old women, 


grave. presence, however, 
so marked, that his son, in alarm, expostulated 
against his imprudence. 

** Old gentleman,”’ he said, ‘‘ allow me to inti- 
mate that your motives are misunderstood ; that 
you are losing caste daily, and what is worse, the 
old ladies are looked upon with a suspicious eye. 
Consider their reputation.”’ 
Fudge! 
alarmed that. No one will 
them, for there is nothing to be made out of it. 


They need not be 


take it 


** Reputation ! 
about from 
It is of no use to any one but the owner, and fre- 
quently of very little use to him. If it 
worth a fig, they would have been robbed of it 


were 


long ago.”’ 
* You are called an old reprobate 
** What do I care for that. Put reproof comes 
with an ill grace from you, for already you iiave 
the old 


” 


made a deeper ladies? 
hearts, than all that [ have done. 


“Father, that is true; I confess that, as you 


lmpression on 


opened the door, I quietly crept in.’’ 
“Then oblige me by quietly creeping out again, 


for I have all my life been trying to get absolute 














THE SONG OF 


possession of an old woman’s heart, without suc- 
cess, for, I assure you, it is no small undertaking. 
If you want a job, see what impression you can 
make upon the hearts of the young and beautiful ; 
leave the old and tough to me.”’ 

‘*T would rather break stone in the streets of 
Bagdad. Vanity can find an easy entrance there, 
and rich entertainment; while I, too frequently, 
after sapping, with patience, the iron-bound bar- 
riers, have found myself famished in an empty 
citadel, from which I was speedily ejected by 
vanity and affectation. I am perfectly at home in 
the hearts of your poor pensioners, and as you do 
not expect me to work hard there, I will take my 
repose in their bosoms.”’ 

‘* Then let us finish the work we have in hand.”’ 
Gratitude followed the footsteps of Benevolence 
as he performed his labor of love, and the reci- 
pients of his bounty became so enamoured with 
the heavenly smile of Gratitude, that finally their 
shriveled features were moulded into the be auly 
and freshness of his own. The work progressed 
until they had fashioned from the refuse of mor- 
tality, immortals, more bright and beautiful than 
the Houries that revel in the imaginary paradise 
of Mahomet. 
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‘‘The work is done!’’ cried Gratitude, ‘* but 


father, you have been extravagant, in your day.”’ 

“‘True; but one smile of yours always repays 
me tenfold, and without that smile, we could never 
have revivified our old women intoangels. They 
loved you, boy, in their dotage. But you seem 
restive. Where are you going now?”’ 

‘* To carry our work home, and render an ac- 
count of your stewardship. There, there, to the 
place from whence we came.”’ 

‘* But when shall we meet again ?”’ 

‘* As soon as you find another Azib who will 
entrust you with the disposal of his fortune ; for, 
until then, you will have but little employment for 
me on earth.’’ 

Benevolence, now destitute and alone, pursued 
a thankless labor, until his countenance became so 
caure-worn and repulsive, that even the scalding 
tears he shed for the unfortunate were rejected 
for they seemed to be forced from an iron heart, 


to bedew a channel in the haggard features « 


misanthropy. ‘‘ Alas!’’ he sighed, ‘“* with Azib’s 
wealth I was welcomed by all—from the pauper 
to the prince ; —but unassisted, my best wishes are 
flowerless and fruitless; they cannot call forth 


even a smile from Gratitude.’’ 


——* w ———————— 


THE SONG OF 


A BATTLE-sHotvT for Hungary 
Once more shall wake the day; 
A Kk 


To rally for the fray 


yful summons to the brave 
Io gird her round, and, with their swords, 


Make lightning on her way! 


The shout that each bold Magyar heart 
With war’s fierce rapture filis 

The cry that in the traitor’s veins 
The coward current chills; 

Let it ring up from the valleys 


And roll along the hills! 


Let it sound amid the mountain land, 
That mighty gathering cry 


Go up from steep, and 





erag. and cliff, 


i the vultures and the eagies 


Scream back their hoarse re} 


Like the mingling of all fearful sounds 
Of vengeance and of woe 

Like the rush of fire, the roar of floods, 
When win’try tempests blow; 

Like the thunder of 1 avaial 


It shall sweep against the foe 


THE MAGYARS. 


CLARKE. 
God of the nations. Thou didst ar 
Poor Hungary’s patient prayer 
From the prison of her bondage 
And the night « er despair, 
When the gre sof her spirit 


Were burdening a!l the air! 


Th lidst fl 1 mn her darkness 
A great ands len " 

Didst break her uns al ead her 
And gird her fight 

With ew ape so i t inger 








Once more be Thy victorious strength 
© mortal hearts outpoured,; 
Take Thou the blood guilt from our st 
Al ane e sword 
That strikes for freedom! Forther 
Make bare thine arm, O Lord! 
Bless Thou our | r | their folds 
On tre 
And shade the pa s he re 
Oh. s I i€ t and ive 
Our PR ‘ 
God o| les e! 
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and other Con- 


The ground plan shows an 





bed-room, ¢; back kitchen, d; privy, e; root 
cellar and cow-house, f; pig-sty, poultry-house 
j 


and place for fuel, ¢; dairy,A; pantry,i; and 


dust-hole k. The chamber floor (Fig. 3) con- 





ccommodation.— 
nce lobby kitchen and dining-room, b ; tains one guod room. 
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NEW RECEIPT FOR A 


BY 





= two pounds of the best brown soap. Cut 
up, and put it into a clean pot, adding one 
quart of clear soft water. Set it over the fire, and 
melt it thoroughly, occasionally stirring it up 
from the bottom. Then take it off the fire, and 


stir in one tablespoonful of real white-wine vine- 


gar; two large tablespoonfuls of hartshorn spi- 
1 seven large tablespoonfuls of spirits of 
] 


rea 





Having stir the ingredients well 


together, put the mixture immediately into a stone 


turpentine. 


lest the hartshorn 


jar 


should evaporate. 


, and cover it immediately, 


Keey always very closely 
covered. 
When 


gallon tub with soft w 


nearly fill a six or eight 


ter, as hot as you can | 


going to wa 
year 
n two large tablespoon- 


your hand in; and stir i 


fuls of the above mixture. Put in as many white 
clothes as the water will cover Let them soak 
about an hour, moving them about in the water 
occasionally. It will only be necessary to rub 


your hands such parts as are very dirty; 


of shirt collars, and wrist- 


with 
the inside 
The cu! 


mixture. 


lor instance, 


bands, &e. 1mon dirt will soak out by 
means of the Wring the clothes out of 


this suds, and rinse them well through two cold 
waters. 
Next put into a wash-kerttle sufficient water to 


yid at first), and add 
to it two more tablespoontuls of the mixture. Put 


is well stirred 


boil the clothes (it must be « 


in the clothes after the mixture 


into the water, and boil them half an hour, at the 


utmost—not more. The take them out, and 


throw them intoatub of cold water. Rinse them 


this; and lastly, put them into a 


slightly blued with 


well through 
second tub of rinsing water 
the indigo-bag 


rinse them in two cold wa 





just damp enough to iron, take it 





MIXTURE. 


WASHING 


MISS LESLIE. 


ters, out of the first suds, and after the boiling. 
Then wring them, and hang them out. 

This the 
saves much labor in rul expedites the 


way of washing with soap- mixture 


»bing ; USi- 


=? 


ness; and renders the clothes very white, with- 
out injuring them in the least. Try it 
RECEIPT TO WASH MOUSSELINE-DE-LAINES, FIN 


CHINTZES, AND GINGHA 

It is best not to do nice colored dresses with 
the general wash, but to devote a day to them 
alone ; as each dress should be washed by itself, 
and ironed as soon as dry enough. First, shake 
and brush the dress, to remove any dust that may 
have lodged in the pleats or gathers. If, however, 
there are any pleats, the dress must be taken 
apart. 

Make a strong suds or lather of white soap and 
soft water (warm but mot hot), and stir into this 
of 
Wash the dress well through this, and wring it 


tub water a large tablespoontul of ox gall 


out. Have ready a second suds with less soap in 
it, and the water still cooler, adding another 


spoonful of gall. There must be no soap rubbed 


on the dress; but in both waters a lather must be 


Then rinse i 


made before the dress is put in. 


throuch in two waters, adding to each water a 
spoontul of cider vinegar; or (if the colors are 


light and delicate) a teaspoonful of oil of vitriol 
W ring out the dress immediately ; stretch it well ; 
and hang it to dry. When it is nearly dried, or 
in, and (your 


Wi 


rred dresses will tade 


irons being heated) iron it at once h all other 


precautions, col if allowed te 


tor 


the Gamp 





Be very careful to lie long in the water, or to rest lung in 
= 
—=<—<—>'_ ee 
. > oF =: rm > TT mM Tr 
SONNET TO YOUTH 
BY J. BR. BARR! 
W uy should espair, or turn aside, O’er aelf to triumph is ma I 
As through lost fort om seeking good? Why should the young despo r 
Take courage. you pursue the paths pursued The soul grow stern; the world become a 
By all who virtue k I th be thy guide. Sweet influences stil] their hearts n 
What, though with m temptation straitly tried? Theirs too are treasures they have ne'er emplo 
Temptations have been a nay be withstood Science and thought with them have never dw 
Tis better to subdur subdued How much of lite remains to be enjoye 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 


PINS? 


BY ANOTHER CORRESPONDENT 


TRULY, a most pertinent question! What 
does become of them, indeed? I hear it asked, 
and propose it myself, half a dozen times, on an 
average, each day. I stock the sides of my 
needle-book well with pins; and, sitting down 
to sew, with the comfortable assurance that I 
have all necessary appliances about me, I pre- 
sently require a pin, and, lo! not one is there, 
where I had just put so many. So, I must e’en 
arise, throwing down my nicely-arranged work, 
and, with an impatient exclamation of, ‘ Well, I 
do wonder what has become of all those pins!’’ 
repair to some more distant depository of the 
indispensable article, to obtain what is needed. 
Or, from a well-filled paper, I marshal their 
effective forces on my toilet-cushion, and view, 
with satisfaction, their glittering heads, in close 
array, upon the snowy field. But, as true as pins 
are pins and not needles, when I prepare for my 
toilet, it is almost invariably the case that they 
have totally disappeared. 

And, further, who ever found a pin when he 
had dropped it? I venture to affirm that the in- 
stances of such recoveries, in this or any former 
age, are appallingly rare. In the course of my 
own experience, I have been successful in such 
search but once or twice; and, as far as I am 
able to ascertain the truth by my investigations 
among acquaintances, no better result has fol- 
lowed the explorations of others. And when we 
seriously reflect how many pins miust be dropped 
in the course of a single day in one house, to say 
nothing of the houses of a whole community, the 
subject will afford matter of not only profound, 
but most anxious speculation. Then, when we 
view, in one aggregate mass, all nations which 
have reached that pin-nacle of refinement, re- 
quiring the use of great numbers of these hard- 
headed adjuncts of civilization, and think of the 
countless quantities which vanish mysteriously, 
day by day, from before men’s eyes, our wonder 
and amazement do but increase. 

I had hoped, when her gracious majesty, 
Queen Victoria, took the pins and pin-makers 
of her realm under her especial protection, that 
something would be done to prevent this very 
fearful and unaccountable disappearance of pins; 
or that, at least, some satisfactory reason for 
such a tendency to oblivion among the pinny 
tribe, would be discovered. But, alas! matters 
grow worse and worse; the subject continues, 
and, I fear, will ever continue a questionable 
point. That the state of things was no better in 
former times, we have only to recur to the reign 

VOL. XXXIX.—31 


of one of her present majesty's fair predeces- 
sors, good Queen Anne’s, to ascertain beyond 
doubt; when, as Addison and other faithful 
chroniclers of that period do relate, the ladies 
were so exorbitant in their demands for pin- 
money, and their lords so uneasy under such 
immense drains upon their purses. ‘Thus, from 
history, we learn what will but serve to furnish 
additional themes for speculation,—that in remote 
eras pins disappeared just as they do now. 

It being established beyond all controversy that 
pins have hitherto persisted and still do persist in 
vanishing, nobody knows how or where, and that, 
being made of enduring metal, it is absurd to sup- 
pose that they decay or dissolve, it then behooves 
us to seek in some rational manner to account for 
the startling fact. On such a field, as it is not 
only harmless but may prove absolutely useful, 
we are permitted to form theories. In all modesty 
and diffidence would I advance my own, not 
claiming for it the assent of mankind, or even 
imagining that I am the sole person who has 
arrived at such a solution of the mystery. 

First, let me allude to some of the occult 
properties of pins. They are known to possess 
certain hidden powers, which in peculiar circum- 
stances are brought into action. The belief in the 
existence of these latent qualities is as old as the 
use of pins itself, and cannot be without founda- 
tion; else would it have failed to retain such firm 
hold on the minds of men, not only in remote 
times but up to the present enlightened period of 
the world’s history. Fair reader, did you ever 
give a pin away, or did ever any friend give you 
one? No, you would not have the fool-hardiness 
to do it; but among those you love, your practice 
is, to lend or borrow these useful articles. Is not 
the request for a pin always made in these words : 
‘** Please, lend me a pin?’’ And though you may 
carelessly retain it, yet, if borrowed from one 
whose good-will you value, you would not for 
worlds consider it yours ; and if of a thoughtful 
turn of mind, you will be sure to restore the pin 
Equally revolting to you is 
For, what 


as soon as possible. 
the idea of making a present of a pin. 
is the result of receiving or bestowing such a gift? 
Why, your firm persuasion is, that you would 
‘** break friendship,’ of course,with the other party, 
and through the powerful influence of those hidden 
qualities, before mentioned, which these peculiar 
circumstances would evolve, such must inevitably 
be the sad consequence. 

Moreover, every body knows the important 
part which pins always play in cases of witch- 
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craft; how the bewitched will throw numberless 
pins from their mouths, and complain of being 
grievously pricked in their arms by invisible pins, 
in the hands of invisible tormentors. This allu- 
sion to the use of pins by witches brings me to 
the propounding of my theory. We know that 
in former times witchcraft was practiced to a ter- 
rible extent, and vast were the quantities of pins, 
seen and unseen, used on those occasions. We 
have no reason to suppose that witches came 
honestly by these, their favorite weapons, but 
rather, the contrary ; that they crept invisibly into 
dwellings, and appropriated all the pins they could 
lay hands on. The reign of witchcraft is not yet 
ended; at least, so believes every earnest-minded 
person not infected by the skeptical spirit of the 
present age; and what would account for the dis- 
appearance of pins at a former period, may serve 
as a satisfactory reason for the like event in our 
day. 

Strange circumstances, constantly occurring 


around us, which I need not particularize, prove 
that witches are still in power. We little know 
what long, claw-like fingers may be moving over 
our carpets to eatch every pin that drops; what 
invisible hands are ready to seize the pins on 
our toilet-cushions, from before our very eyes 
As little do we know—and let this reassure us 
—that kind fairy witches, with gentle instead ot 
baneful influence, are not beside our mirrors to 
assist, as they did the fair Belinda, so now in making 
us also charming. But this we do know, and in 
conclusion, I will triumphantly proclaim it, as 
indisputable evidence to the truth of my theory, 
that pins, those most minute and most potent of 
weapons, concealed beneath knots of ribbon. fast- 
ening graceful scarfs, hidden among the folds of 
beauty’s drapery, stuck here and there and every- 
where by the fair hands of blue-eyed, black-eyed, 
hazel-eyed witches, have played, do now, and 
always will play, a most important part in B: 

WITCHING MANKIND. 





THE SURPRISE 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD 


Tuxy stood within a curtain’s shade, 
Apart from all, and thus he spake 

Sweet cousin, wouldst thou know the maid, 
For whom my fondest wishes wake ”” 

A moment glowed her youthful cheek, 
A moment flashed her timid eyes, 

In mute reply—she dared not speak— 
Alas, how soon her sweet hope dies! 


“Til lead thee to her—yonder, dearest!” 
He took her hand, *twas marble cold; 
They crossed the hall: “ What is’t thou fearest’ 
Look up, Carille—my love behold!” 


With sudden pride, she dashed aside 
The curls that hid her drooping brow: 
“T welcome her!” she proudly cried 
And raised her eyes—what sees she now’ 


No high-born dame, to mock her shame ; 
No rival, robed in rich array ; 

Back to her cheek the blushes came, 
And swiftly rose her pulse’s play 


Before her stood, in simple guise, 
Reflected by a mirror bright, 

Her own slight form!—her own dark eyes 
Gave back her gaze of wild delight 
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STANZAS 


SY CHARLES S&S. BELL, U. 8. NAVY 


Tus last rays of Phebus slow sink ‘neath the wave, 
Withdrawing the paintings to nature they gave; 
The gold cloud becomes sable, as vanishes light, 
And the heavens are clothed in the mantle of night. 


That mantle appears as a shroud o’er me flung, 

Till the stars to their stations in heaven have sprung: 

To whose wild sparkling brilliance, gloom vanishing 
yields, 


And their soft rays illumine the clear azure fields 


Now o'er a high peak of the mountain doth rise 
A faint smothered light that reclines on the skies, 
Growing brighter each minute, though soft is its gleam 


Till bursts from the high cliffs Diana’s fair beam! 


Thus beam after beam o’er the hills she displays, 

Then rising she wipes the dark peaks from her face 

And the wide frescoed heavens her sheen doth en- 
hance, 

While o'er earth gently wanders her silvery glance 














ROME, BY 


BY CHARLES 


¥ 


I nave somewhere heard of one who believed 
that he had two lives, one of which passed in the 
world, and the other in the Dreamland of Sleep. 
And so is it with all beautiful night landscapes, 
which, under the magic gleaming of moonlight 
and star-ray, wear quite another aspect from that 
which they present in the broad daylight. Truly, 
he who has seen Rome only by day, has seen but 
one-half of its beauty. 

Let him who would thus behold the Glorious 
City, walk up the Via Condotti, and ascend the 
These stairs, by the way, always remind- 
ed me of that flight which we see depicted in the 
old edition of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,’’ as as- 
cending to the Blessed city. Like them, they 
spread invitingly upwards, giving promise of new 
visions of romance and beauty—a promise which 
is well fulfilled. Look forth, from their summit, 
ipon the view which lies around, half visible in 
its darkness, half hidden in the misty moonlight. 
‘The quaint Italian houses, with their broad-tiled 


stairs. 


roofs; the balconies, gardens, streets, and distant 
churches, seem like the views in a diorama. 

Or else stroll through the streets, lighted less 
by the lamps which twinkle here and there before 
the images of the Virgin, than by the glowing 
moonlight. The business of the day is over, but 
the street yet echoes with many voices; and at 
every corner is heard the ring of the guitar, and 


songs such as this:— 


“Che piache e mai la notte, 
Passegiare a ciel ’sereno; 
Come @ grato, quanto ameno 


Della Luna lo splendor 


Donzellette mie Carina 
Deh! venite ed ascoltate, 
Ed il sonno di scacciate, 


Che parlar vivuo d’Amor.” 


And now, reader, stop with me here by the 
pillars of this old palace in the deep moon shadow, 
ind watch the passers by. Here is no sound, 
save the rustling and splashing of yonder dia- 
mond-dropping fountain, which, by day and night, 
ever runneth merrily on— 


Wie in dem laub’gen Wonnemond, 

Ein grasversteckter Bach; 

Der die ganze Nacht dem schlafendem Wald 
elbst noch Wach 





MOONLIGHT. 


G. LELAND 


Reader, if thou understandest German, guard, 
I pray thee, the secret of this quotation for me. 
Woe is me—mea culpa—the beautiful spirit of the 
original hath evaporated, and naught, save the 
caput mortuum of a translation, remains in the 
retort of my memory. 


“Wie wein von einem Chemikus 
Durch die Retort getrieben, 
Zum Teufel ist der Spiritus, 
Das Phiegma ist geblieben.” 


An Englishman, probably 
on his way to the Coliseum by moonlight, as his 


Guide Book directs. There is no mistaking him ; 


Who passes first ? 


he is decidedly one of the ‘‘ ubiguitous.’? That 


light 
scrimpy; the squared-off pantaloons; the round 


shooting - jacket—rather too short and 
hat; the standing collar, sawing severely into his 
ears; and the sandy whiskers—all indicate Ais 
nation. 

And now, a Roman girl—alone. 
that ? 
here, unless she be accompanied. What a beauti 
ful dress the Roman peasantry wear? What an 
indescribably romantic effect does that square 
handkerchief give! Take it alto- 
gether, there is no dress more beautiful than this 
there are 
among the higher classes, who occasionally afiee: 
it. And whata walk! What a glorious, majes 
tic gait! There is no place in the world where 
you will find so many women who walk gracefully 
Many theories have been started to 
One, 


But what of 
No suspicion attaches itself to a woman 


head-dress 


of the Contadini; and those, even 


as in Rome. 
account for this gracefulness of motion. 
among others, is, that it is owing to their habit 
of carrying heavy weights, such as buckets of 
water, on the head; an idea sufficiently disproved 
by the fact, that the high-born ladies of the land, 
who never carry anything, are quite as graceful. 
Well, friend, shall we wend our way home- 
wards? Here we are now by the Porta Ripetra 
Let us gaze awhile at the tal! houses, with their 
strange balconies and light-flashing windows, re 
the muddy Tiber. Why did Horace 
express astonishment that his friend was afraid to 
Tiberum tax 


flected in 


bathe in it? ‘‘Cur timet flavum 


gere.”’ I can well imagine that any gentleman ot 
cleanly habits would think twice ere attempting 
such an exploit 
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HEAD-DRESS. 





Evening Head-dress, representing a beautiful Wreath.— 
Ihe hair is banded in front, and twisted at the back part 
of the head; but it may be arranged in any style which 
taste may suggest. The wreath is composed of the deli- 
th its light-green lustrous foliage faithfully 


and the petals of the flowers beau- 





AZHIIA, 


cate 


copied trom nature, 


tifully frosted to represent dew. The wreath is mounted 
in the Italian style, now so fashionable; having ful! bou- 
quets at each side, and a narrow row of foliage and buds 
in the middle. It should be placed on the head with the 
top forward on the forehead, as shown in the engraving 





SAD 


BY GEORGE 


VV nen the low, mournful echoes of the past 
Send, sighing sadly, back their dirge-like strain, 
And chant of joys too precious far to last, 
And hours of bliss I ne’er can taste again— 
Ah! then my aching heart feels sad and lone, 
And broods, with miser care, o’er pleasures fled; 
And mourns, with bitter grief, for loved ones, gone 
Unto the silent chambers of the dead! 
Oh! not one hand in this world’s wilderness 
Can smooth care’s furrows on my aching brow, 
And not a heart can feel for the distress 
rhat preys upon my ice-bound heart-strings now! 
Ah, no! each hand has other brows to smooth, 
Without whose charm would clouds of woe o’ercast; 
| each fond heart has other hearts to love, 
Wi *neath sorrow’s blast 
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thout whose love would break 
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W. WEEKS 


Oh! bruised and shattered heart! why wast thou left 
To beat alone on this bleak, desert shore 
Without one spot where thou couldst safely 


When passion-waves around thy pathway roar? 


rest 


And why did not this care-rent bosom cease 
To feel, before it knew the weight of care? 


And this poor pulse be still, ere woe and grief 


Had dried the flowing fount of rapture there ? 
From thy dear, blissful home, O loved and lost, 
Look in the heart that beats so lonely here; 
And warm the bosom chilled by wind and frost, 
That, like a freezing iceberg, gathers there 
And when its earthly sighs and woes are o’er, 
( And it shall sink, with keenest anguish riven; 
surges shall be heard no more, 


Aven 


When sorrow’s 


Oh! let it throb with joy again in he 








THE 


WORK 


PELISSE FOR A LIITLE BOY 


Fig. 1. Pelisse for a little Boy from five to 
seven years of age —The material of the pe- 
isse, from which our illustration is copied, 
s one of those dark, checkered, woolen 
fabrics now in general use for children’s 
clothing. The skirt is made very full, and 
the body has two lappets down each side 
of the front, narrowing from the shoulders 
to the waist. These lappets are edged with 
three rows of narrow, red-worsted braid 
and in the middle there is a row of gilt but- 
tons. The sleeves, which fit closely to the 
arms, have a row of gilt buttons from the 
shoulder to the wrist. Up the front of the 
pelisse there is a row of gilt buttons, with 
three rows of braid on each side. The 
waistband, which is rather broad, is also 

rimmed with braid, in a style correspond- 

g with the other parts of the pelisse 
Round the throat is a smal! collar of work- 


ed cambric muslin 


Fig. 2. Frock for a little Girl from three te 
e years of age.—The frock represented in 
our engraving is of the same checkered 
material as the pelisse just described; it 
may, however, be made, with equally pretty 
effect, in merino of any color, and trimmed 
with velvet, either black or of a color har- 
monizing with the material. The frock 
here described is made full in the skirt, 
with side trimmings consisting of lappets 
turned back and edged with green velvet. 
Down the front is a flat piece set on, edged 
at each side with green velvet, and in the 
middle a row of green velvet buttons. The 
rontof the corsage corresponds with that 
of the skirt, with this difference, that there 
is a row of velvet buttons on the lappets 
as well as down the middie. Round the 
top of the corsage there is a small pelerine 


edged with green velvet. 
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TABLE. 
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SHE pu uon ¢ = 





Boo} 
minds us of our own jottings; more often, however, 
om our own thoughts than selections from the thoughts 


‘lined to spread one table from 





“ odds and for the entertainment of our 
ends; and here tt is 
Beauty —Probably few persons would agree fully 


th Solomon’s opinion, that" beauty ts v ain ;” yet every 


rent and cultuvated mind feels that neither sym- 


meiry oO orm, reguiarity of feature nor tincture of 
Ki constitutes the beauti(u 
s men admire beauty, and, consequently, women 
misider itan enviable possession; and it thus becomes 


useful and interesting object of research, to discover 
e kind of female beauty uniting in the greatest perfec- 
the qualities of de scy and durabiluy 


fhe frailty of mere personal charms has been the 


‘niiment of so many songs, and the moral of so many 


mons, that the grave and the gay are alike convinced 
its truth 


It requires more reasoning to co those who 


ivince 


not made the human heartand its changes subjects 


ction, that the most perfect external beauty will 


ose its power to please, unless its empire be main- 


tained by intellectual gifts and graces. What excellent 


ervice the writer would render | , who could 


oO socie 





mpress this truth, as with the point of a diamond, on the 
male mind! 

Usually, the descriptions of lovely women leave the 
mpression that the charms thus eulogized are unattain- 
ble by human exertion; which is in some degree true, 

hut not to the extent the romantic and sensitive imagine. 
One of the best-written articles on this subject which 
ver fell beneath our notice, was the “ Criticism on Fe- 
male Beauty 
Month y 


” published some years since in the “ New 


llome —Home is the sacred residence designed by 


ivine goodness for the happiness of woman. Over its 


et retirement she was formed to shed her peaceful in- 


! ' 


fluence, and in the conscious freedom with which she is 


permitted to discharge the responsibiliuies which its rela- 


s impose, to receive happiness herself, and commu- 


ile il to those with whom she isc ected in relauon- 


p ind in love. 


Tus Famivy Circus 
! 


—A family is society in miniature ; 


ome is lis location; woman its presiding spirit; what- 
ever destroys its primary features must disturb the tran- 
quillity of its joys; introduce evil into its atmosphere of 
good; inflict miseries, not only on her, but on all its 
members; and affect the whole community of which it 
rms a portion. The fountains of happiness thus ren- 
ered impure, send forth their turbid waters to lay waste 
1¢ land. Thus intimately is the family relation connect- 
ed with the progress of society 





JUDGMENT AND TastE.—Judgment ¢ 
e thermometer of life 


taste constitute 
We estimate scenery, objects, 
iid characters through a dense cr a transparent, through 
: cold ora warm medium. Our enjoyment of life thus 


ses or falls, in exact proportion as we cultivate the rich 


ative faculties; I mean the improvement of sense, sen- 
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ty. These should as readily startie 


timent, and sensibil 





at anything vulgar, insipid, and wicked, as a miser does 

at the loss of his gold, or a coquette at the fading of her 

beauty. For example, those who dwell with rapwre on 
) I I 


a sensuous scene of love, and are fascinated with an 






indelicate painting or sculpture, and amused by licen- 
tious song or double entendre; while they feel no tender, 
pure, and elevated emotion at the sight of a beauti- 
ful and venerable grove, or a lofty mountain, and can 
listen unmoved by the thunder of the cataract, or the 
sweet voices of nature, nor recognize in these the Crea 
tor of heaven and earth, may be assured they do not pos- 


sess discriminating judgment or refined taste 


MARRYING FOR Money —The man who marries for mo- 
ney, has one advantage over those who marry for other 
considerations; he can know what he gets; if he can 
feed upon husks and draff, it is competent to him to see 
that his trough is filled 


Tue Hetrress’s Fate —Great wealth in a we 








to keep 3 


distance both the proud and the humble, 


leaving the unhappy live-bait to be snapped at by the 


hardy and the greedy 





How To EpucaTe CuILpREN.—I w 





s once prese twhen 


} 


an old mother, who had brought up a iarge tamily ol 


children with eminent success, was asked by a young 


one what she would recommend in the case of some 
children who were too anxiously educated, and her reply 
was I think, my dear, a littl wholesome neglect.” 


HEART YEARNINGS 
BY ISABELLA LELAND 


Ou, would I were a child again!~—a happy hearted 


P) 
thing, 
That careth not for earthly care!”—thus did the maiden 
Sil 
Qh, tor the never aching hear er y jaugh 
wild, 


—oh, would I were ac 





,» her eyes all dimmed with 


pleasures of her childhood’s happy 





girlhood!” the weary matron sighed, 


“ Oh, for my happy} 





As in her loosened tresses a siivery thread she spied; 
A mother’s heart hath me acare, and thank 
hath she— 
Oh, for my life’s bright spring tide! it hath vanished 


raplily !” 

Then that care-worn mother knelt her down. and se 
her soul in prayer, 

who were around 


For the little ones, soft slumbering, 


her there 


“Oh, for my own bright fireside !—oh, for the pleasant 
sound 

Of the voice of my best loved one, with our children 
gathered round! 








t 
| 
4 
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Oh, for the blessed moments when, with a mother’s pride, 

i clasped my ‘ household treasures, and had not a wish 
beside! 

Oh, for my happy fireside!” and the aged mourner 
wept; 

And her tears fell on the hillock green where her be- 


loved ones slept. 


rhe maiden that sat musing o’er the days of childhood 
bright, 
The matron sad, that si: 


lic} 
ight, 


hed again for girlhood’s spirit 





rhe lone one weeping by her dead, with trembling, age- 


bowed frame, 


None left to mingle tears with her—are not the three 


for the happy past, but ever grateful be 





essing, that God hath given thee. 
To CORRESPONDENTS rhe following articles are ac- 
epted I Passions The O Man of the Moun- 
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Dying Child,” “ The Brid >and “ A Ballad” (music and 
song both accepted) 

The author of “ and “To Sarah’s Memory,” 
may be assured her poems would have appeared, if we 


Lines,” 


had had room; but we cannot promise an early inser- 
tion. Those who desire to see their articles soon, must 
send them to a periodical less favored by contributors 
than the Lady’s Book. Several poems lately received, 
from various writers, are declined for the same reason— 
want of room. 

In general, we think “ elegies,” and poems designed to 
commemorate the dead, had better be published in the 
journal that circulates in the vicinity where they lived 
Excepting a few “ immortal names,” the public generally 
do not feel an interest in the memories of those who are 


cherished, each one, in the heart of his or her own do- 


mestie circle. The contribution from H******* (Miss.) 
is therefore declined 
We are happy to hear the “ Book” is appreciated in a 


distant State;” and we have no other objection to 


recel\ “contributions from all parts of the Union,” 





except this: Wee ish them unless the “ Book” 





not pu 


1. al 1e COs 


is greatly enlarged 





y enhanced 


— 
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RETRIBUTION ; OR, THE VALE OF SHADOWS 
By Emma D. E. Nevitt 
New York; Lindsay & Blakiston, 


Southworth. 


Harper & Brothers, 
I 





Philadelphia. The 





le nounces this to be “a tale of passion,” and 
it tells the truth, for it is a tale of horrible passion. We 
tS iL ls written, there is but one decent character in the 


book, and the author manages to kil 
We cannot se 


her as early in the 


plot as possible the morality of such 


publications. The author, too, should avoid such fearful 


anachronisms as putting the name of “ Quilp” (a creation 
of the present Dickens) into the mouth of anactor of the 


ist generauon 








MY SISTER MINNIE 1 N By Mrs Macken- 
sie Danie s ‘+r & Townsend, New York 
author of the “ Poor Cous has signally failed in this 
illemy it being one of the most “ milk-and-water” sto- 
ries we have alt ltoread for an age. Itisa pity 
that so much good type and p r should be wasted in 





the atlempt to perpetuate its existence. 
rHE CHILD’S BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. Henry 
F. Anners, Philadelphia. These 


tre translated from the German of Christopher Schm 


charming little tales 


one of the best living writers of children’s books. It is 
published in very neat style, and embellished with a 
arge number of engravings. Mr. Anners publishes a 
large number of books for the young, among which none 
hould be more popular than the present one. 

SCENES WHERE THE TEMPTER HAS TRI- 
UMPHED. Harper & Brothers, New York ; 


Blakiston, Philadelphia. An unpretending collection of 


Lindsay & 


criminal cases, illustrating moral and religious princi- 
ples. It is by the author of the “ Jail Chaplain.” lis 
moral effect must be good. 
ABBOTT’S MORAL LIBRARY 
Little Mill Dam,” ‘: The Littl 


Henry of Eschenfels.” and 





comprising “ The 
Gardener,” “ Narina,” 


Henry F. 


Five of the choicest books for 


* Perseverance.” 
Annuers, Philadelphia 
children got out during the whole season. The very 
1ame of Abbottis sufficient to assure every one of their 


BOOK 


TABLE. 





excellence y are v ‘ teda ou 
and are illustrated with a number of fine engraving 
They are tr moral!” tales, and may be put into the 





hands of the young with perfect safety hey can lear 





nothing from them but what will do them good. They 


may be had separately ; but the set should be purchased 
together. They are very cheap. 

ELLEN PERCY; OR, DISCIPLINE. By Mary 
Brunton. H. Long & Brother, New York. A fine novel 


y one of the best writers. Her moral is always good, 


and her stories instructive. The present we regard one 
of her very best efforts 

rHE PROPHETESS; OR, THE LIFE OF MADAM 
ROCKWELL, THE FORTUNE TELLER. J. 5S. Red- 
field, New York. The most precious specimen of hum- 
bug we have seen for many a cay 


It is a pity thata 
res] ectable publisher should waste so much good type 
and paper on such an undertaking 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia. We have received No. 4 of this edition of Dick- 
yhich does not abate in interest. It is 


ens’s new work 





sold for five cents 

INNOCENCE OF CHILDHOOD. By Mrs. Colman 
D Appleton & Co., New York. One of the best of this 
ady’s works. It is beautifully illustrated, and cannot 
fail to please the little ones wonderfully 

MORNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS AT ROME 
By Rev. M. Hobart Seymour. Harper & Brothers, New 
York; Lindsay & Blakiston, Philadelphia. The book 
purports to be notes of conversations held with certain 
Jesuits on the subject of religion in the city of Rome. It 
is an extremely interesting volume, and cannot fail to 
be productive of both pleasure and profit to those inte- 
rested in the great subjects it treats of. 

FIRST ROUND IN THE LADDER OF EDUCA- 
TION. 

SECOND ROUND IN THE LADDER OF EDU- 
CATION. John T. 
extremely valuable books are by the celebrated school- 


Lange, Philadelphia. These two 
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book author, James Brown. He has struck out an entirely 
new path in teaching, and one that will redound to his 
credit in future years. It may seem strange that the 
philosophy of language and of sounds, can be taught toa 
child with the alphabet, but it is so, as a faithful adhe- 
renee to these books will prove. With them goes ¢ 
picture card, called “The Hand Nomascope,” and a 
We are 


anxious to call the special attention of teachers to this 


convenient sheet called “The Alphascope.” 


curious and useful series of works 

LOVE IN HIGH LIFE. A Story of the “ Upper Ten.” 
by T. 8. Arthur. T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia. Mr. 
Arthur’s last story, originally published in Neal’s Ga- 
zette, is here presented in a neat book form, illustrated by 
several engravings, and published uniform with the au 
ior’s previous works. It is one of his most interesung 
stories, and will please his numerous friends, 

rHE PHANTOM SHIP. By Captain Marryat. Same 
publisher. It is the second number of Mr. Peterson's 
ew edition of Marryat's works—handsomely printed 
It is too well known to require commendation. We 
have heretofore spoken in the highest terms of the series. 

THE PARRICIDE; OR, THE YOUTH’S CAREER 
OF CRIME. By G. W. M. Reynolds. Same publisher. 
\ large volume, elaborately illustrated—the engravings 

d reading sufficiently horrible to suit the most fastidi- 
ous in that line. We incline to doubt the parentage of 
he book. 

OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. By Sir John F. W. 
Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia. A splendid 
orately illustrated with 


Herschel. 





volume of over 600 pages, e 
plates and wood-cuts. The simple announcement of 
uch a work by this author, should be enough to attract 
nstant attention to it, as is doubtless the case. The 
latest discoveries and theories are discussed by a master 
mind ; aad there is in the volume a fund of information 
farely to be met with in such compass 

EWBANK’S HYDRAULICS AND MECHANICS 
Greeley & M’Elrath, New York. This fine work, which 
we have frequently noticed as it appeared in numbers, 
+s now completed, and forms a handsome volume of over 
600 pages. It cannot be too highly commended as a 
work of great use to the scientific, and great interest to 





he general reader 

rHE NINETEENTH CENTURY. We have received 
the first number of the fourth volume of this able and 
popular quarterly miscellany. The leading article on 


Men of Genius, by C. Chauncey Burr, is written with his 





usual fervor and eloquence. Mr. Greeley’s essay on the 
discipline and duties of the scholar, evinces the warm 
benevolence and far-reaching thought which usua ly 
haracterize the productions of his masterly pen. There 
s aremarkable, well written, and exceedingly interest 

g disquisition on Cuba and Canada, by Cora Mont- 
gomery, whose portrait in mezzotint. by Sartain, embel- 
ishes the number. Zieber has it for sule 


NEW MUSIC 
We have received from Messrs. Lee & Walker, No 
162 Chestnut Street, the following collection of new and 
beautiful music, published since our last, viz. :— 
A fine Poika, ar- 
ranged for the piano by Adolphe Brigfeld 


Gung ls Souvenir de Philadelphia 
Hungarian Patriots’ Quickstep. By Mathias Keller. 
Dedicated to General Georgey. One of the best of the 
season. 


> 





Promenade Grand March Ehrlich. It is dedi 
cated to the gallant Colonel Page, and is worthy of its 


author 





Eglantine. One of three Polkas, called Les Printani 


eres, by Fred. Burgmuller. 


MAGAZINE 





AND LADY’S BOOK. 


St. Valentine's Waltz. By R. H. Schmidt 
simple and beautiful study for young performers 
Words by Henry H. 
Music by W. P. Cunnington. A very comi- 
ca! ballad, and one that has been exceedingly popular 
The Shower of Pearls 


It is very sweet and effective. 


A very 


I thought he was jesting for sure. 
Paul, Esq 
By Stephen Glover. Arranged 
as a vocal duet. 

Where thy torrent waters roam. A canzonetta to the 
Words by General Horatio Hubbell. 
It forms No. 24 of American 


Susquehanna 
Music by Charles Zeuner. 
Songs, and is dedicated to the ladies of Harrisburg. 
sung with 
W ords by 
Music by Professor James Bellak. 


Philadelphia Lions. A new comic song: 
tremendous applause at the various theatres. 
Peter Swift. 

Ovr EmsELLIisHMents.—Any of our subscribers, anx- 
ious to see how royalty looks, may be gratified by !ook- 
ing at the plate of “ Household Treasures.” 


g 


They are 


portraits from a large painting Landseer, of Queen 





Victoria and two of her children 

The Crochet I\lusion is one of the best deceptions, when 
viewed by candlelight, we eversaw. Every lady should 
work one, especially as it is so easy. See the descrip 
uon. 

Our Lace Plate will also be new to most of our sub- 
scribers. The one now published wes issued by ussome 
twelve years since 

A Double Fashion Plate is also a novelty. It is a lit- 
tle different from the wooden block plate, one of which, 


to show our contempt of the expense, we throw in, to 





gratify all tastes, if it be possible that there can be one 
person possessing the kind of taste necessary to make 
palatable so gross a libel upon the fair face and form of 
woman. 

Before the Election, is one of Croome’s humorous 
designs. Mr. Arthur has shown, in his illustration, the 
manner in which an honest class of citizens are imposed 
upon by designing politicians. 

Statue of the Rev. John Wesley, from the London 
Illustrated News, we are sure, will give satisfaction to 
It is that of a great and good man. 

But the great embellishment in this number, is “ The 
Repose in Egypt.” 
worthy of the sub.« +t. 


all of our readers. 


Mr. Walter has given us a plate 

The repose of the figures is beau- 
tiful, and the mezzotinting, we unhesitatingly say, can- 
not be equaled. Indeed, we are as proud of our embel- 


lishments in this number, as we are of the literary matter 





Nore.—The sketch of Mrs. Pickens. published in the 
i 

August number, was not written by Mrs. Ellet, but by a 

friend of Mrs. Pickens 


the article 


Mrs. E’s name was affixed to 
by @ mistake of the printer 

We acknowledge the receipt of a lot of letters upon 
the subject of our Fashion Plates and those of our co- 
temporary ; but as the difference is so evident, and some 
of the letters so personal, it would be cruel to give them 
publicity. A remark from one of them we will give. 
The writer suggests that, as they are wooden blocks, they 
are not copied from any patterns, but “made out of their 
own heads.” 

Imrrations.—Mr. Banvard, after years of toil, com- 
The idea 
originated with him, and was, at the time, a novelty. It 
What was the result? 


pleted a Panorama of the Mississippi River. 
succeeded. Another was started 
by Messrs. Risley and Smith, taken to London, and there 
it failed, and ran its proprietors into debt, while Ban- 
vard’s was successful, and brought its proprietor large 
So much for that imitation. 
Butler and Tucker, of this city. at great expense, pro- 


sums of money. Messrs. 


cured the original plate of * The Death Bed of Wesley.” 

















Some persons in this city, not possessed of a sufficient 


quantity of brains to originate anything, are attempting 
1 ngraved b 





to get up an opposition plate, to be e y the pro- 


prietor of Our Imitator, on a smaller scale Of course, it 





will not be as well done as the original; and we pre- 


sume every person wanting a 1 picture, wi | secure 








an early copy of Messrs. Butler an ‘ker. We make 
10 remarks at this time about the treatment of a brother 


in Europe. He 





, Who 1s at present 





speak for 


himself when he returns. 








Ovr Treasvury.—We take sure in copying the two 
< owing notices of tills 3 ruiiar ch of our ma e 
é We know that it gives great satisfaction 





welcome 





The gems from his Trea- 





s are alone worth the price of the work.”’— Amherst 
Erpress 
Er} 
he Treasury articles alone are well worth the sub- 
on | of the magazine Vt. F 





The writer of the following notice takes a just view 






of the utility of proper fashion plates; but it is, in spirit, 


omewhat condemnatory of the wooden block fashions. 





‘Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox 
er possesses the usual 


attractions of excellent read 





eautiful embellishments, and a very elegant colored 





plate of the latest fashions in dress. We have often con- 





nned this mixing up of fashion and literature; bat 


ce haschanged our opinion. In all coun- 
ries, dress forms an important measure of the progress of 


ior while no c¢ 





willlong be content 





ivilization ; nmunity 


listinctions of dress alone, but will seek | 








nobler views, tl 


Ail 
dress will be found still more indifferent to literature and 
refinement. And we cannot but think that the circula- 


| , } ‘ 7 Ix llet 
i republic, of monthly bulletins of e 





1, over this broac 


gant and artistic designs of fashions in dress, must have 


in exce fect in cultivating a correct public taste 

We be >to Mr Godey is due the credit of first circu- 
ig fashion plates in a magazine.”— Ohio Advertiser. 

In our next number we will publish the portrait of 





rv 
Mrs. J.C. Neal. A correspondent of one of our papers, 


says :— 


amost musical laugh came to disturb my revery, 





I turned slowly around and caught sight of the daintiest 
ttle foot, peeping from beneath the traveling dress 
of th a who owned the laugh, and who was seated 
dire yt d me, that it ever had been my fortune to 
look upon—quietly my eyes glanced to her face, en I 
ecognized the pleasant and graceful poetess, Alice G. 


Lee, perhaps now betier known ae Mrs. JosephC. Neal, 


e widow of the lamented author of ‘ Charcoal Sketches.’ 


though not acaressed to her 





ow, 
ow 
VW e her € s,so large t and lustrous, which 
drooping ft es sometimes v from sight, are 
ever eloquent with the poetry of *r inner soul. I soon 
rendered my sisance unto her. and. til! she left us at 





€ 
he little city of Hudson, I found myself fascinated and 


harmed by her graceltui Viv ly a wi 
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WE cannot, at present, prevail upon Kate Sutherland 
to sit for her portrait, for the purpose of having an en- 


graving made from it for the Book. She says she will 


“think of it.’ 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co., 
out a volume of tales by our Grace, entitled “Green- 
We predict even more popularity for it 
We hope the 


of Boston, are about to bring 


wood Leaves.” 
than Fanny Forrester’s “ Aldebrook.” 
same gentlemen will undertake the publication of her 
letters and poetry. It is useless for us to say anything in 
favor of Grace Greenwood, as our readers are fully 
aware of her great talents, as evinced in the many 
stories we have published from her pen 


We wish to keep one fact before the public, and that 
is, at the end of the year, subscribers to Godey’s Lady's 
Book will have received in twelve numbers, as much 


matter as they would have done by paying for 


No sophis 


reading 


fifteen numbers of ¢ 





y other magazine 
can get over this simple fact 





'o PERSONS WISHING TO SusscrisE —Subscriptions are 
already commencing for the new year. The public seems 
to be aware that our efforts will be renewed with the 


ensuing volume; or perhaps they know, that the large: 





the subscription list the better the work. Having a list 
that equals any two of the other magazines, it may fairly 


ers fure bet 





> } 
Book subser 





be presumed that the 
ter than those toother ma nes. One thing it is known 


that we will do, and that is, keep the promise made to ¢ 





subscrioers tr our pre spectus. 
music from Lee & 
“The Rob 


It is, how- 


We have 
Walker, 162 Chestnut 
words by Eliza Cook; music by 8. Glover 


received a piece of 


Street, entitled 


ever, with the cover that we are most pleased. It is the 
prettiest vignette ulle that we have ever seen A la ° 
j 


scape with birds, printed and colored by our neighh« 


lair. It a place in the Lady’s Book 





is worthy ol 
No. 140 C 
te present from a wife to a husband, 
Mr. P never 
fails in his likenesses, and his prices are very reason- 


able. We shall 


Peabody’s Cameo Portraits, estnut Street. 








What an appropri: 


and versa, for the ensuing holidays. 


more to say about them next 


have 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FASHION PLATES 


No, 1.—EVENING COSTUMES. 


1.—Evening dress of straw-colored Ture satin, 


rt full and lor 





and ornamented by a flounce of 
srussels lace, terminated abruptly at the right side by a 
on, of the same color 
The 


flo ung, gracetul Knot of satin rib 





he flounce is headed by a quilling of satin ribbon 


boddice is plain, but long and double pointed, though 


Sleeves and bethé 


much shorter behind than in front 


of Brussels, to correspond with that upon the skirt; 


a knot of ribbon upon the shoulder. The head-dress is 


composed of lace and bouquets, in imitation of the superb 


scarlet blossoms of the cactus 


1ite silk, with an infant waist, 





gathered fu 


Mant 
knots of ribben the same 


|upon the shoulders. The over dress is blue 


a silk, with an open skirt or tunic, fastened by 





color. The waist is also open, 





and ornamented in e same manner. Sleeves very 


short, with correspondent trimming. The hair dressed 


plainly in Grecian braids; a wreath of crimson flowers 


green foliage encircling the head 
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No. 2.—oUT-DOOR COSTUMES. 


Fig. 1.—Dress of dark green Ture satin, the skirt full 


and plaited at the waist. The trimming extends from 


e shoulder to the hem of the dress, and is composed of 


velvet folds bordering guillings of satin. The sleeves 


are tight, and close atthe wrist. A smal! collar of rich 


French embroidery. Bonnet of rose-colored, corded 
velvet, with a band of rich Brussels lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of lead-colored silk, made plain and 
full. Mantelet of garnet velvet, which nearly conceals 
he figure. It is edged with a narrow quilling of velvet 
ribbon, andthe cape hasa heavy cord fringe. 
Mazarine blue velvet, plain, and with a close brim. 


Straw-colored gloves 


WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS. 


We present some of the newest and most graceful Pa- 


} 


risian costumes, which will probably be in vogue with 


us next season. It is undeniable, that Americans are 
ust one season behind the gay capital of France, in the 
style ot their dress, furniture, and equipage; and that 
much of it is so unsuited, as never to be seen here at all. 
For instance, the first figure in this plate is graceful, and 
the costume might be readily adapted to a city morning 
oilette, The cap is of India muslin, and very simple ; 
1¢ dress of plain cashmere, with a broad fold, bordered 


y narrow velvet ribbon, extending from boddice to hem. 





rhe sacque, or cazavacka, as the French term this pecu- 
ar style, is of the same material, opening square upon 
he bust, and trimmed in a similar manner. Large, loose 
s'eeves of embroidered linen, are fastened closely with 
iarrow bands to the wrist 

lhe second figure, on the contrary, is fantastic in the 
extreme. The dress is of a heavy silk, the mantelet, a la 
grand mére (for so the revived old style has been termed), 


* trimmed with quillings of brocaded ribbon. It is too 
expensive, too grand for even the wife of a millionaire. 


rhe perfection of a morning toile 





is simplicity, and 


i¢ colors should be in decided contrast. It will be no- 
iced that there is no jewelry on either figure, knots of 
ribbon being considered much more suitable 

For children, there is lite novelty. The three figures 
ven, embody the prettiest styles. Cloth gaiters are 
worn by the boys, and low slippers for little girls. 


CHIT-CHAT UPON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS. 


rhere is a manifest tendency to bring up not only 





mante 


s, but slippers, caps, and boddices, @ la grand 





» dress-siuil being so brilliant in hue, soheavy, 
und so costly, has much to do with this. All the little 
appendages of the toilette, lately so much disregarded, 
Plain 


whole foot, have been discarded ,and low slippers, with 


are once more cared for. gaiters, concealing the 
narrow, rounded toes and large bows or rosettes, have 
superseded them, except for promenades in inclement 
weather. Embroidered slippers are principally worn in 
he morning ; these are trimmed with a narrow ribbon 
qguilling, besides the rosettes. Some ladies wear the rib- 
bon to correspond with the prevailing color of their 
dress; others have itto contrast, as fawn-colored rosettes 


vith blue dresses, crimson with a dark mousseline, etc 





ete. The buckles are very sma!!, of jet, steel, and mo- 
ther of pearl. We have no doubt that diamonds, tur- 
quoise, and real pearls, will soon be sparkling on the 


pretty little feet for which Philadelphia ladies are so dis- 





inguished, and to which the present fashion adds so 


MAGAZINE AND 


Bonnet of 


LADY’S BOOK. 


Combs are principally of shell, with round, heavy tops, 
They are 
valued according to the newness of the pattern; those 


that curve close to the head at the side. 


which sold for fourteen dollars in the spring, being ouly 
eight dollars now. The hair is dressed considerably 
higher than formerly, and puffed, as in old pictures, over 
a cushion at the back, by many. Silver, cameo, or any 
ornamented combs, are not now considered in good 
laste. 


Belts are worn wider than formerly, and the buckles 





or slides are proportionally larger. They are various 


and fanciful in style. The stereotyped topaz bracelets, 
with an immense stone, and two smaller ones, resembling 
bits of yellow or pink glass, are quite antiquated. Pretty 
devices of pearl and turquoise, in gold, seem to be favor- 
ites. Fora morning toilette, sma!! miniatures set in a plain 
rim of gold are much worn as brooches; some of them 
are indeed gems, and others as hideous caricatures of 
the human face divine, as one could we!| imagine. The 
watches are worn as smal! as ever, and fastened to the 
belt by a chain and hook of gold. The prettiest chains 


7, and not more than a quarter of a yard 





are very heavy 


The hooks are of fanciful devices, and some 
FAsHiON 


in length. 
are set with gems. 

The dress of gentlemen may seem a singular topic for 
discussion in a Lady’s Book, but as itis a well-established 
fact, that one sees dresses for the other, we may perhaps 
be excused for venturing a suggestion. The remark has 
often been applied to some of our most exquisite friends, 
“a fine-looking man, but his tailor made him ;” and, on 
scrutinizing the dress of our Adonis, it has been found to 
be a truthful remark. Indeed, we know of no quicker 
way of becoming a gentleman, than by paying a visit to 
the celebrated establishment of our friends, W. & F. 
Carpenter, 48 South Third Street, furnishing a ward- 
robe by the aid of their acknowledged skill anc taste, 
and proceeding forthwith to wear the same. 


CROCHET ILLUSIONS. 


Our lady readers may have been told, as school-girls, 
that if a crimson, or rather scarlet wafer, was placed 
upon a sheet of blue paper, and gazed at intently, it 
would after a time seem to move. Many a headache do 
we remember from persisting in similar optical experi- 
ments rhe illusion mats for lamps or vases are on 
the same principle. They are given here as crochet, 
but are oftenest worked upon canvas in ordinary cross 
stitch. A small, irregular figure, of some bright color, is 
worked upon a ground equally decided, which is, in 
turn, surrounded by a narrow border, one stitch in width. 
fhe space between each circle is filled in with a light 
undecided shade. The contrast in color is so strong, 
that the figure will seem to move, particularly if the mat 


is slightly agitated. 





gical mice are the favorites, and may thus be formed 
Three stitches of crimson zephyr worsted, five stitches of 
blue, six of crimson; in the next row, one stitch of blue, 
one of crimson, seven of blue, five of crimson; third row, 
, one blue, one 


ten of blue, four of crimson; fourth row 


black, eleven blue; fifih row, six blue, one crimson, 
three of blue, three crimson, one blue; sixth row, two 
crimson, ten blue, three crimson, three blue, four crim- 
son, one blue; seventh row, one crimson, one blue, four 


crimson, one blue, four crimson, two blue. The black 


stitch forms the eye; the rest of the cirele is filled up 





with crimson. These mats can be made up, as any other, 
of worsted work, bordered by a fringe, silk, gimp, or 


eord, as best suits the taste of the ladies. 














NOTICES FROM RELIGIOUS PAPERS 
OF GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


. 





GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—The March number of this superb monthly is now before us. Asa literary work 
for the ladies, we are sure we cannot speak too highly in its praise. Godey, assisted by the matchless Grace 
Greenwood, and a host of other inimitable writers of the present age, has done more, we firmly believe, than 
any other monthly periodical or magazine publisher in the Union, to disseminate a sound and pure literature. 
Many of the elegant and instructive, as well as amusing articles, we have read during the last year, and often 
in the hearing of the truly pious, who, with ourselves, have found profit and pleasure in their richness and 
pureness. The ‘ Lost Dove,’? an exquisite mezzotint, is beyond description rich. This single picture wil! 
afford to the contemplative mind the material for hours of reflection. Fourteen other rich embellishments are 
in this single number. Godey has our best wishes that his elegant Lady’s Book may ever resemble a stream 
of crystal water gushing from a lofty and pure fountain, enriching and fertilizing the plains and valleys far and 
wide.—Va. Baptist Recorder. 

GopeEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—We were not a little delighted to find this truly magnificent magazine among our 
exchanges this week. We believe it is not surpassed in artistical beauty and embellishment by any publica- 
tion of a similar sort. The February number contains eighty-four pages, and more than a dozen engravings. 
Fashion plates, music, poetry, prose, &c. This is, emphatically, a Lady’s Book, and every lady who has the 
means should patronize it. It is edited by two of the most accomplished of our countrywomen, Mrs. Hale and 
Grace Greenwood.—Tezas Presbyterian. 

Lapy’s Boox.—This number, in its artistic embellishment and mechanical execution, is fully equal to the 
two preceding numbers. It isan elegant and tasty work.—Va. Religious Herald. 

Govey’s Lapy’s Book contains twenty-four extra pages, three superb engravings, and some thirty cuts 
with articles from forty-five contributors, and a page of music. The proprietor says it is the most costly 
number he has issued. Godey publishes a very popular magazine.—Methodist Protestant. 

Gopey is in advance of the time in issuing this number, and the number is in advance of everything in the 
form of a magazine it has ever been our fortune to witness. The engravings are interesting, and they are in 
the best style of the art. The cover presents a beautiful view of the Seasons of the Year, and the title-page, 
also, exhibits a striking representation of the Seasons of Humanity. Then the literary contents are in charac- 
ter with the engravings, various and well written, on subjects grave and gay, and able both to interest and 
gratify. The tout ensemble is magnificent.—Va. Christian Advocate. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—The March number of this excellent monthly contains twenty-four extra pages. 
thirty-five distinct engravings of high merit, a piece of music, and its pages are supplied by forty-five contribu- 
tors. This shows a vast amount of enterprise on the part of our periodical literature, to which this maga- 
zine is a distinguished ornament.—S. C. Christian Advocate. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—The January number of this popular and long-established favorite magazine, is 
already upon our table. Itis impossible to speak of it in any other than terms of commendation.—Ms. Chris- 
tian Freeman. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—The last number of this periodical was so rich and beautifully illustrated, that 
we supposed it would prove the best of the volume; but the present number shows that there is no falling 
off in the ornamental department. Its contents are adapted to the lovers of light literature.—N. Y. Christian 
Observer. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book has been received. It is a splendid number, and gives assurance of continual im 
provement, by its energetic and talented conductors, whose paper already stands at the head of the list of the 
fashionable literary productions of the land.—Va. Christian Intelligencer. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for 1849, is truly a book of beauty and elegance, surpassed by nothing of the kind, 
as a rich and attractive gift-book for the season. The engravings on the cover are truly admirable; and the 
Tableaux of Life, the embellishment on the title-page, containing four designs, descriptive of infancy, youth, 
maternal care, and old age, and specimens of twenty-two different flowers, is a rich model of grace and beauty 
most tastefully combined. This number elso contains several other highly finished embeilishments, which 
will be admired, and comprises some thirty contributions for the grave and the gay, from the pens of gifted and 
popular writers.—Pa. Christian Observer. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—Louis A. Godey, Philadelphia, $3 per annum. The December number of this 
work is before us. It is an uncommon number, containing no Jess than seventy-two pages, with articles from 
five-and-thirty contributors. Small and great, there are thirty-one engravings, some of them really exquisite. 
In the way of embellishments, at least, Godey is far in advance of all competitors.—Canada Christian 
Guardian. 

In advance of its date, and full of matter for the grave and the gay, the Lady’s Book is upon our table. 
Everything about the number is attractive.—Christian Advocate. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book.—We presume we do not transcend the truth, when we say that this elegant monthly 
is cheaper, and richer in splendid engravings, and contains a larger amount of solid and useful reading matter, 
than any similar periodical published in this or any other country.— Lutheran Observer. 

Lapy’s Book ror May.—A magnificent number. Engravings superb. Contributions, as usual, from most 
practiced writers.—Methodist Protestant. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book ror May.—Fresh, and fair, and beautiful, as the flowers of May !—and sweet, to the 
lover of art and the sentimentalist, as the perfumed breath of a May morning.—Southern Christian Advocate. 

Gopry’s Lapy’s Book.—The August number of this magazine is already on our table. Prompt in its 
arrival, and faithful to its engagements, the Lady’s Book is always greeted with a smile by us. We are right 
glad to look on its fine engravings, and look over and through its miscellaneous and tasteful articles.—Va. 
Christian Advocate. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Book, for July, was received last week. It is finely embellished with most splendid 
engravings, comprising many interesting and edifying essays. The whole copy evinces much skill and taste, 
as well as labor and expense in its compilation.—Tezras Presbyterian. 


We trust that the above notices will satisfy the most scrupulous, that Godey’s Lady’s Book is wel! received 
by the members ofall the religious denominations in this couatry. 


TERMS CASH IN ADVANCE. 


1 copy, 1 year, - - - - $3 00 5 copies, 1 year, and one to the person 
2 copies, “ - . - . - 5 00 sending the club, - - - $10 00 
3 « “ . - - - - 6 00 Single copies 25 cts. 5 months 1 00 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





H. LONG & BROTHER, 


Would respectfully inform their friends in the Trade, and the public, 
| that they have removed to a spacious store at 
Samer | ~=6No. 48 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 
where they have greatly increased facilities for publishing, selling at 
wholesale and retail, and especially for the MOST IMPORTANT de- 
ewerarsnca pasioo.eacsf |||'s/1|) partment of their business, SUPPLYING THE ORDERS of Booxsett- 
; ers, DEALERS IN CHEAP LITERATURE, AGENTS, PosTMAsTERS, &c., witli 
promptitude and dispatch, and upon the most liberal] terms. , 

H. LONG & BROTHER wish to call the particular attention of every 
branch of the trade to their own publications, consisting of many of the 
most popular works of History, Biography, Fiction, &c., ever published 
in the United States. These works, now selling rapidly, and in large 
editions, they will furnish on the most favorable terms, together with all 
other works at PUBLISHERS’ PRICES, a portion of which will be 
found in our catalogue. The business of filling the orders of corre- 
spondents in the trade, and supplying agents, peddlers, §c., will claim, 
as heretofore, our chief attention,and no pains will be spared to give 
continued satisfaction. 

H. LONG & BROTHER, 
No. 43 Ann Street, New York. 
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H. LONG & BROTHER, 


Il UBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS’ AGENTS, 
AND DEALERS IN CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 


No. 43 ANN STREET, NEW YORK, 


HAVE LATELY PUBLISHED, 
LIFE OF A BEAUTY, by the author of * The Jilt,?’ « Warning to Wives,’ ** Marrying Man,” &c. Price 25cts. 
PERCY ; OR, THEOLD LOVE AND THE NEW, by the author of The Hen-Pecked Husband.” Price 25 cts. 
THE MARRYING MAN, by the author of ** The Jilt,? ** Life of a Beauty,” &c. Price 25 cts. 
AN Of TLINE HISTORY OF AN EXPEDITION TO CALIFORNIA, containing the fate of the Get-all-you-can 
Mining Assoriation, in a series of one hundred comic illustrations. Price 25 cts. 
WOMAS,IN .L AGES AND NATIONS; a complete and authentic history of the manners and customs, 
character and condition of the female sex, in civilized and savage countries. Price 50 cts. 
rHE AMERICAN JOE MILLER, with 100 engravings. Price 25 cts. 
WHITE’S MELODEON SONG BOOK. Price 12} cts. 
WHITE’S PLANTATION MELODIES. Price 125 cts. 


ALSO, ON HAND, ALL THE CHEAP PUBLICATIONS OF THE DAY. 
cp Country Merchants and Peddlers supplied on liberal terms. 


H. LONG & BROTHER. 
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THE SATURDAY GAZETTE. 


ENLARGED TO MAMMOTH SIZE. 
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cp AND NOW CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY 
COTEMPORARY. £) 
Printed on fine, stout white paper—with a female editor for the ladies’, housekeepers’, and fashion department 
—with the latest markets and news—with the best original novels and tales of any cotemporary—it presents 
superior inducements to subscribe. Indeed, in the entire United States, it is, perhaps, the 


BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Hundreds of unbiased notices, like the following, from the cotemporary press, might be quoted to prove this. 
Says the Concordia (La.) Intelligencer : ** The Saturday Gazette is now the best general Family Newspaper in 
the United States. It contains more literary and news matter than any other of the mammoth weeklies, while 
both its original papers and its selections are, as a whole, so far superior to those of its competitors, as to 
fairly distance them in the race of rivalry. It was but a few months ago that Neal’s Gazette was enlarged. 
The enlargement has added much to the value of the journal, although the same low price is retained. It is 
worth more now, in any family where taste and correct feeling prevail, than all the ‘ Posts’ and * American 
Couriers,’ and * New Worlds’ and ‘ Old Worlds,’ that may compete with it for popular favor and success.’ 


TERMS. 


One copy per annum, - $2 00 Nine copies ~ - = §$10 00 
Four copies - - - 5 00 Twenty copies - - 20 00 


Whoever will send twenty subscribers and twenty dollars, shall receive a copy gratis for one year. 


CUMMINGS & PETERSON, 
“Vo. 46 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


Any person desirous of receiving a copy of ‘‘ THe Mammorts GAZETTE,” as a specimen, can be accommo- 
dated by notitying the publishers by letter, post-paip. 

















THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


ae PARAAALD AAR ADL 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND AMUSEMENT. 
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A MAMMOTH PAPER. 


PIII 
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CONTAINING MORE LITERARY AND NEWS MATTER THAN ANY OTHER TWO DOLLAR PAPER IN 
PHILADELPHIA——AS THE PUBLIC AND PRINTERS CAN TEST FOR THEMSELVES 
——AND FROM ONE-FOURTH TO ONE-HALF MORE MATTER THAN 
THE GENERALITY OF CITY WEEKLIES. 


THE DESERTED WIFE. 
An original Novelet, of deep interest, ‘‘ The Deserted Wife,’’ written by Mrs. Emma D. E. Sovurn- 
wortH, author of ‘‘ Retribution,”’ etc., is now being published in the Post. Of this novelet, Mrs. Swiss- 
HELM, the editress of the ‘‘ Saturday Visiter,’’ says: ‘‘ It is the best story now in course of publication in 
this country, written by the very best story writer this country claims.’’ Back numbers can be had by 
new subscribers—by applying early. 


~ 





TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance— 83, if not paid in ed ance. For $5 in 
advance. one copy will be sent three years. 

TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for clubs—to be sent in the city to one address, and 
in the country to one post-office. 


#5 00 per annum. 


Four copies, - - - - - - ° ° ° ° ° 

Fight “(and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - - - 10 00 “ 
Thirteen“ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - - - 15 00 “ 
Twenty “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,)_ - - - . 20 00 . 


ONE COPY of the Saturday Evening Post and ONE of either Godey’s Lady’s Book, Graham’s Magazine, or 
Sartain’s Magazine, for FOUR DOLLARS. 


ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 


The money for clubs must always be sent in advance. Subscriptions may be sent at our risk. When the sum is 
arge, a draft should be procured, if possible—the cost of whieh may be deducted from the amount. Address, post-paid, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 


i> Editors copying the above, or who will give a fair notice of the paper, and insert our list of terms, in their editorial 
columns, shall be entitled to an exchange. Such as are already entitled to anexchange for the current year, shall receive 
our thanks 

N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post-paid. 
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SCOTT’S WEEKLY PAPER, 


THE LARGE FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


Containing more reading than any other weekly paper, as advertisements are not inserted. The con- 
tents are of the choicest kind and greatest variety. A new feature has just been commenced—the 
republication of the whole of 


MACAULAYW’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


which will be continued regularly until this great work of the age shall be completed. The space occu- 
pied by the History is about equal to that used by the other weeklies for advertisements—so that sub- 
scribers to Scott’s Weekly Paper will receive the work free of cost. 


TERMS FOR CLUBS. 





Seven copies, ‘* - - - - 6 Twenty-six copies, - . . - $20 
Twelve copies, *‘ - - - - 10 Thirty-three copies, - - - - 25 
Twenty copies, ‘“* - - - - 16 Forty copies, - : ° : ° 30 


The Lady’s Book and Scott’s Weekly Paper 1 year for $3—with the Pictorial. 

Xr All persons subscribing to “Scott’s Philadelphia Weekly Paper,” and all those at present sub- 
scribers, who may renew their subscriptions, will be presented with a large and BEAUTIFUL PICTORIAL 
SHEET! double the size of the Mammoth Newspapers, and containing the Largest and Handsomest Engrav- 
ings ever printed in the United States, with fac-similes of 200 gold and silver coins. 

Address A. SCOTT, Publisher, 115 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


x All letters must be post-paid, otherwise they are not taken from the Post-Office. 
Xr Newspapers copying the above will be entitled to an exchange and a premium. 


XF- Any person desirous of receiving a copy of ‘* Seott’s Weekly”? as a specimen, can have one by notify- 
ing the publisher, post-paid. 
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“Godey more than fulfills all his promises.’’?—The Press generally. 





THIS WORK IS PUBLISHED AT AN EXPENSE OF ABOUT $70,000 ANNUALLY; PAID TO WRITERS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS OF OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


il 


GUE FRBASUVBT:a 


THE LADY’S BOOK contains, monthly, eight more pages than one of the Philadelphia monthlies, and twelve more than the 
other. Four of them are extracts from the best living and dead authors, selected by Mrs. S. J. Hale—a perfect library of the best 
things from the best authors; from works. access to which is not attainable by the majority of our subscribers. This is a feavure in 
our magazine which has given great satisfaction. 

Our July number contained twenty more pages than one of our cotcmporaries, and twelve more than the other. 


SFR FR FREESE SRS 
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NEW, NUMEROUS, AND SUPERB EMBELLISHMENTS. 


1. THE REPOSE IN EGYPT. A Scriptural Mezzotint. By A. - WALTER. 

2. HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. A domestic Mezzotint. By H. 8. Sapp. 

3. LACE WORK. Designed and engraved by F. Quarre. 

4. MUSIC—A Temeerance Sonc. Words and Music by a Lady of Virginia. 

5. A DOUBLE COLORED FASHION PLATE. Engraved by J. I. PEAse. 

6 CROCHET ILLUSION. Something entirely new. 

7. WOODEN BLOCK FASHIONS—by way of comparison. By W. CRoome. 

8. BEFORE THE ELECTION. Designed and engraved by W. Croome. 

9. STATUE OF THE REV. JOHN WESLEY. Engraved by W. Croome. 

10. ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT FRENCH FASHIONS—three engravings. By Tevrer & Lavage. 
11. APPLICATION OF ANTIQUE FORMS TO MODERN ART—two engravings. By Frost. 

12. MODEL COTTAGES—three engravings. By Frost. 

13. HEAD-DRESS. By Kerry. 

14. THE WORK TABLE—two engravings. Pelisse for a little boy, and frock for a little girl. By Kety. 
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The Repose in Fgypt, by Fanny Linton. .---- - 303 Application of Antique Forms to Modern Art,--------++++ ¢ 346 
Household treasures, by Richard Coe, Jr ,------- sees 303 The Recluse, by Gilbe 00 Mie 606666065 60S) F600 09s beeve S 347 
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The Lily of Newport, by Lille Lilberne,------------ Rome by Moonlight, by Charles G. Leland -----+ +--+ ++«++ 363 
Vision of Heaven, by John S. Adams,- . te eeeeeee Head. Dress, «+ +--+ +--+ 200+ sreeee cece eeeeees a: | 
A Sketch of the Hitstory of Female Costume, ke » by A Sad Memories, by Grorge W. ; Weeks, ae | 
Mantuamaker - cosreeeees 333 The Work Table,---- weer eeeceeersseeeeess DO 
Vaucluse, by The Rev Baron Stow. eee ceees scdusiedveeste dee Editors’ Table,- - te teeceeee emcees es SOG 
Woman’s Mission. by Mrs Eli B. Smith,----- seeeeee 337 Heart Yearnings, by Tsabe lla Le Jand, + settee rereeceecss SOB 
FExpressioniess, a Sounet, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smi tth,---+-+++ 338 Editors’ Book Table,----- setae eee eeeeereeeeees SBT 
Sonnet, by Win. Alerander,. «++ ++ +--+ 00-0 rere cece ee ee eee 338 Notices of New Mus ie sereeeees 368 
A Novel Test, by A Country Ediwr,------ coseees OOO Dese ription of the Fashion Plate s for , Nove mbe: eee: ||) 
Before and Afier the Election, by T. Ss. Arthur, oseee 342 Wooden Block Fashious,-- - - wseeeeeees B70 
Address to Night, by The Rev. J H. Wythes -- srceeeeeee BAG Chit Chat upon the Philade Iphia Pashions,-: teteeeeeeeees B70 
The Sailor's Adieu to his Wife, by Lelia Mortimer, coeeee. B45 Crochet Illusions, ----++++++++- tent eeeeeeecese BIO 


Making, m all, twenty tntuias and forty-six Contributions. 
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Cuttings and Cutting from our Exchange Papers, 


We believe “ The Book” to be totally unequaled and unrivaled by any similar work in this country. There are, 
doubtless, other magazines of great merit; but, in our opinion, Mr. Godey has surpassed them all, both in the matter 
and manner of the Lady’s Book. Those of our Lady readers who do not receive it, and desire to have 72 pages of 
valuable reading-—neither of a sickly, mock-melancholy tone, nor disgustingly humorous; but an agreeable, chaste, and 
pleasant miscellany——are advised to subscribe.— Geo. Museum. 

Godey always does more than he promises, and we are assured that the extra pages for this year will equal. six 
numbers of the work.—Ohio Chronicte. 

Godey is certainly ahead of all other magazines in America in point of taste and elegance. Its contributors are 
said to be among the best writers the country can afford.—< ‘ambridge Democrat. 

It is far ahead of the other monthlies in many other respects than that of time.—Mich. Expounder. 

Every lady who can appreciate the value of a good magazine, should procure a copy of ** The Book,” the best of 
the kind published in America, or perhaps in the world.—Pa. Courier. 

The list of contributors embraces nearly all the distinguished writers of the day. It sustains the reputation of being 
the best literary magazine in the world.—N. J. Union. 

It is one of the best periodicals of its character published in the Union. It always contains more reading matter, 
and more polished engravings, than any other magazine we receive.— Tenn. Telegraph. 

The reading contents are of the most chaste and beautiful style, and reflect high honor upon its numerous contri- 
butors. In a word, it is the magazine of al! others.—North State, N. C. 

One thing we dislike te see in its would-be rivals: Every new feature that Godey introduces in his popular work, 
is taken as a pattern by them, which is sufficient evidence for us that they consider his the model magazine.—Pa, Exam. 

Godey is the ne plus ultra of the magazines. He leaves nothing uudene that will tend to interest his readers, or 
render the Lady’s Book both instructive and useful.—Ark. Telegraph. 

We regard this as the best of the monthlies.—N. C. Times. 

We consider it decidedly ahead of all the other mouthlies, not only in point of size, but the beautiful style in 
which it is got up, and his literature, which is the best the country affords.—N. Y. Observer. 

Godey stands pre-eminent among his cotemporaries.—N. Y. Atlas. 

Any one wishing the best magazine in the United States, would do well to send for the Lady’s Book.—Pa. Com. 

The enterprising proprietor seems to be determined that no just complaint shall be made on the score of false 
pledges or promises, for he goes beyond them all.—Jnd. Journad. 


FOR SECOND-HAND PLATES, SEE OTHER MAGAZINES. 
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TxeMs, $3 per annum, in advance, Subscriptions for subsequent years, when not paid within the year, $4. 
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AMERICAN ART-UNION, 


INCORPORATED BY THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK IN 1840, 
For the Promotion of the Fine Arts in the United States. 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1849. 


Every Subscriber of FIVE DOLLARS is a member for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. 
money thus obtained (after paying necessary expenses) is applied, 

First—To the production of a large, original Engraving (23 by 153 inches) from the Second of Cole’s 
Series of the Voyage of Life; a set of six outlines, by Darley, illustrating Washington Irving’s Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, with the letter-press in beautiful large type, bound in a handsome cover. Every subscription 
of Five Dollars entitles a member to a copy of each work. 

Seconp—To the purchase of Paintings and Sculpture: the execution of twenty Statuettes, in bronze, 
representing “* A Young Indian Hunter choosing the Arrow;*? the cutting of a die and striking of medals in 
honor of the late Trumbull. These works of art are exhibited at the galleries of the Institution in the city of 
New York, free to all, until the annual meeting in December, when they are publicly distributed among the 
members, each member having one share for every Five Dollars paid. 


The 


Members also receive the Volume of the Year’s Transactions, and, if they request it, by mail, the Bulletin 
of the A, A. U., a monthly Journal, containing interesting matter relating to the Fine Arts in this country and 
Europe, as well as a descriptive catulogue of the Paintings to be distributed to the members. These publica- 
tions are illustrated. 

Each member is thus certain of receiving, in return for each five dollars paid, more than its equivalent, 
and may also receive a painting, or other work of art, of great value. 

There are already purchased for distribution about four hundred beautiful paintings, richly framed ; and 
the number will be increased as the subscription list advances. Among them are the works of Leutze, 
Duranp, Huntinetron, Gray, Rornermer, Bincuam, Doventry, Cuurcn, Morse, Bonrietp, Weser, Ham- 
ILTON, and other distinguished American and resident Artists. Some of these paintings cost $1500, $1000, 
$650, and many of them $500 each. 

Those desirous of becoming members can do so by applying to the Honorary Secretaries, or by mail to 

ANDREW WARNER, Corresponding Secretary, New York. 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


nr PRA enmenmenwmnwnwnm"” 


DEVOTED TO MORALITY, PURE LITERATURE, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC NEWS, 
AGRICULTURE, SCIENCE, ART, AND AMUSEMENT. 


A MAMMOTH PAPER, 


Contatntne more Lirerary ano News Marrer THAN any ornerR Two Dortar Paper tn PutiaDer- 
Puta—as the Public and Printers can test for themselves—aND FROM ONE-FOURTH TO ONE HALF MORE 


MATTER THAN THE GENERALITY OF City WEEKAIES 


TERMS.—The terms to single subscribers are $2 per annum, in advance—$3, if not paid in advance. For $5 in 


advance, one copy will be sent three years 
TERMS TO CLUBS.—In order to accommodate the large number who wish to take a first class paper, but mistak- 
ingly think they cannot afford it, we continue the following low terms for Cluhs—to be sent in the city to one address, 


and in the country to one post-oflice. 
$5 00 per annum. 


Four copies - - ° ° ° ° e - 
Eight “ (and one to agent or the getter-up of the club,) - - 10 00 os 

~a%, 3 = _ N DVANCE. 
Vhirteen “ (und one to agent or the getier up of the club,) - - 15 00 a In ADva 
Twenty “ (und one to agent or the getter up of the club,) + - 20 U0 sa 


Address, post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 66 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B.—Any person desirous of receiving a copy of the POST as a sample, can be accommodated by notifying the 
publishers by letter, post paid. 
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HE PHILADELPHIA CHEAP BOOK-STORE 
T If E i 46 ) 4h4 ( J 44 49 
NORTHWEST CORNER OF FIFTH AND ARCH STREETS. 

All persons in want of books of any description, are informed that they can be supplied at less prices than by any 
other house in the county. fae assortment embraces works on Theology, History, Biography, science, Poetry, Polite 
Jaterawure. Fine Arts. Travels, Political Scieuce, Law, Medicine, Mathematics, School, Classical, ete. etc. in the Greek, 
Latin, Hebrew, German, Spanish, and ttalian languages; and a large portion of the stock being purchased at auction, 
the books in all cases sold below the regalar prices— in many cases at one-half the published price. ’ 

Clergymen, students and others can be supplied on the lowest possible terms. Couutry merchants will find it to 
their advantage to send their orders to“ THE CHKAP BOOKSTORE.” A catalogue of ail the stock sent gratis to ail 
who address the proprietors. post paid 

Just Pususnev — The Pastor's Wife; or, Memoir of Mes. Sherman, by her husband. Rev. James Sherman.” 1 vol. 
12mo. “A rich, sparkling, and beautiful volume, ful: of gems and pearls.” All orders must be addressed 10 

ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
N. W. corner of Fifth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia, 
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